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Price Fourpence. 
Mamped Edition, Fivepence. 








DOYAL LIN BES EET ON OF GREAT 
, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ACTONIAN PRIZE Ne Prize will be awarded on this occasion 
The Essays will be returned on application to Mr, - Vincent, the 
Assistant Secretary. ‘undred Guineas in‘ this year to 
have been awarded as the prize will, pursuant rea the deed of endow- 


ment, be retained and awarded with another sum of One Hundred 
Guineas in 1865, of which due notice will be given. 


April 12, 1858. JOHN BARLOW, M.A., V.P., and Sec, B.I. 
qours = KENSINGTON MUSEUM. ae the 


Collecti of 0 
th now open to ihe” Public aie. 
BRTsH doi ALS AO Bee Mall.—The 
ALLERY for the EXHIBITION SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, | toon Ten till Five, Ad- 
mission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
Baettos OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARTISTS.— 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXH 


from Nine at. until 
Tjaffolk Street, Pall Mall 








Art, 








by oO Charter, The 
ON of og Society is now 
ittance, 
ALFRED CLINT, Secretary. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — EXTRA 

NIGHT..-LES HUGUENOTS.—Titiens, Ortolani, Giuglini, 
Vialetti, Aldighieri,-and Belletti. 

On TuvrspaY next, April 22, will be repeated Meyerbeer’s Grand 


bist GLI UGO! 


NOTTI, 
And the new Ballet Divertissement, “ CALISTO, ” in which Malle, 
Pocehini and ‘ange Annetta _—_ appear. 


For small bi 
Aiton to be woke at the Box Office at the Theatre. 








\fR. CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ 
AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL : 
ot THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 29th, hia ‘CRICKET ON 


On THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 6th, his ‘CHIMES.’ 

S* THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 13th, his ‘ CHRISTMAS 
cA 

Each Reading will commence at Eight exactly, and will last two 
hours 

Places for each Reading :—Stalls (numbered and reserved), 58. 
Areaand Galleries, 9. éd.: Unreserved Seats, Is, ‘Tickets to be had 
at Messrs. Capen r! itll, P Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; and at 
St/Martin’s Hall, Long A 


IVERPOOL SOCIETY 
—The Council have much pleasure in making known to Artists, 
Sculptors, and Architects, that the rapid enrolment of Life- Members 
and Annual Subscribers has now given a material guarantee that the 
Society will be established on « firm and satisfactory basis; they 
fore have no hesitation in inviting contributions to the Exhibi- 
tion, which is to be opened in August or September next, in the 
— 's Hall, Bold Street. 
entiemen who intend to favour the Society with contribu- 
tsa of ir WORKS for EXHIBITION are requested to inform the 
tari by a note add 1 to the Central Office, 24, 


Street. 
Agencies are being established i in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh ; 
they will be d in future adver 
Provincial Artists who propose to send works from any of the 
Exhibitions in London, are requested to give the requisite authority 
to the Honorary Secretaries, that the Agent in London may be in- 
structed to collect and forward those works direct. 
JOSEP. ULT, } Hon. 
D. P. THOMSON, M.D., § Secretaries, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVIII. 
is this day Published. 
CONTENTS. 
IL. ANNALS OF CALIFORNIA. 
CH —_ 


Il. THE 
THE eee EMPIRE. 


OF FINE ARTS. 














EASTERN 
TU, THIERS’ HISTORY 0} 
eS THE SoTL Aiea OF "GREAT BRITA 


E. 
vi THE ae OF LORD BROUGH. 
Vil. BUCKLE'S H RY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
VIL. THE CONQUEST OF OUDE. 
IX. THE SECOND maps fgg See 





gh: A. and C. Black. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 18s., cloth. 


SSAYS FROM THE ‘EDINBURGH’ AND 

Bh age ae with Addresses and other Pieces. By 

SIR JOHN F. » Bart., K.H., M.A., Member of the 
Institute ot France. Ya 

“These essays and addresses of | active members of general book- 

Sir John yr goa are not mere | clubs: and we can assure them 

chronicles of of the } that it would be difficult to find 

selence with wnush s name is a work 80 likely to be both in- 


i and gene- 
highest truths of this science are | rally acceptable a3 this 
simply and beautifully expound- | of Sir John Herschel’s essays and 
ed, and made clear to all classes. | addresses."—MxpicaL Timgs AND 
Very many of our readers are | GAZETTE. 

Uniform with the above, in 8vo, price 18s., cloth. 


SIR J. HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF 


ASTRONOMY. 








ge GEOLOGY.— KING’S COL- 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.8., willlgive a 
cous the applica. of the Se one 0 Eecincoaee, M 
a on oi ini 
y peo wheiges Agriculture. Lectures will tenes ot 
FRIDAY MORNING: APRIL 16, ot Ning O'clock. Fee, £1 Va, éd. 
RB. .W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Gee, 8. — THE SUMMER SESSION. 
MAY.—Gentlomen 





year, ‘A Resident House Surgeon = 
be students who have obtained the 

to Guy’s Hospital, will enter 
further info 


rmation 
Guy’s Hospital, April 14th, 1858. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE—The 

GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY for 
the Election id the President, Vice-Presidents, Damnete and Me a ag 
the ensuing year, and for other business, will he held on WEDNES- 
DAY, 2st APRIL instant, at the Society's House, 4, St. Martin’s 


The Chair Shit b> tak taken at 4 o'clock precisely. 
W.3. W. VAUX, Hon. Secretary. 


lihetny LTURAL SOCIETY OF. LONDON. 
TO GEAND MORNING and RVENING SPRING EXHIBITION 
‘and UIT at ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 


. Stocker, 
nts, and give any 








Aa at and 
. 6d. and is. each, at 21, 


Tickets pe had, price 2s. Regent 
pens TA the poo th ak Nursery and Seedsmen, and at the great 





HOPTICULTUBAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1858. 
Tickets may now be procured, prmealy. or by letter tier ipcleaiy a 
the Gadeie the “ick, Wo; and of the principal N Danian on 

3 men 
Seadsmen in ‘and around the is. i Mery 


asp Tax HOLDERS or IVORY TICKETS have the 

tat Feta Ly woe &n unlimited number of 5s. Tickets for the 

a éte at Chiswick for 3s, 6d. each up to May 30 inclusive ; but 
privileged Tickets can only be had at 21, Regent Street, 


ey SOOrETT - —THE EXHI- 

BP gy PHOTOGRAPHS is opens at the South 

cubusion Menem, daily from 10 till 5, oamtton = every 

Xenia , and trom 7 ii, 

td. The Exhibition of the Fre: ety has just ee 
added to the Collect 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF GALBRAITH 
AND HAUGHTON’S MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. 


The Third senege: (7th Thousand), thoroughly revised, and containing 
00 Exercises ; in fep 8vo, price 2s. 


ANUAL of ARITHMETIC, By the Rev. 
J. A. GALBRAITH, M.A., and the Rey. 8. HAUGHTON, 
and Tutors of 


‘Trinity prc 
as Sere 





plan, 
selves of the valuable 
of several 

Various 


rules duced 
an mt improvement has been effected effected 





G\KETCHES OF "CANTABS.. my. the Author 


of ‘ Across the Atlantic,’ &. &c. 
Loudon : Earle, 67, Castle Street East, Berners Street. 





day, f 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
MISCELLANEOUS SPOEMS. By the Rev. 


JOHN MITFORD. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 





vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 
HE HISTORY. OF THE ORIGIN AND 


RISE OF THE REPUBLIC OF VENI WwW 
CAREW HAZLITT. can veemetitive dll peace 


London : J, Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 
ready, in feap., cloth, price 5s. 
(SONSOLATIONS; S; or, LEAVES FROM THE TREE 
or Lire. By the Rev. 0HN CUMMING, D.D., F.B.S.E. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ AMY HERBERT.’ 
Published, in 2 


Just. vols. feap. 8vo, price 12s,, cloth. 
U RSULA: A TALE OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
By the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert,’ ‘ Ivors,’ &c. 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Complete in Seven Abe 8vo, new half-morocco, price £9 9s. 
P lished at £18 18s.) 
EYER’S BRITISH BIRDS AND EGGS 
(HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of); with 422 beautiful 
Coloured Plates. a most complete = = h coloured plates. 





A splendid Vol., imperial folio, half-morocco, £5 5s. 


IBER ah Padlgts ph @ OF CLAUDE 


the original dra 
F. C. LEWIS. The is one of = most peautifally Le mar} 
volumes of drawings ever published. 
Willis and Sotheran, 136, Strand. 
In folio, new half-moroceo, price £2 12s. 6d. 


EWIs’S RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES (the SCENERY of). Sixty- mart — -artistic hee aad 
F.C. , from pictures in various celebrated co: 
ions. Of these ig etchings only a few copies have faa 
hitherto distributed — ne Author’s friends. 
Willis Sotheran, 136, Strand. 
In folio, new half-moroceo, price £1 1s. 


EWIS’S DEVONSHIRE RIVERS (the 
iwi hs Twenty-six beautiful Painters’ Etchings. By F. C. 
LEWIS, from ictures painted by himself, in various celebrated 
collections ; with Introductory Remarks on Landscape Painting and 


Willis and Sotheran, 136, Strwad. 


ONCHOLOGY. — SON RRRYS 
THESAURUS CONCHYLIORUM, price 25s. each 
Parts XVIL and XVIII. contain, unitedly, py Se of the 


Van Voorst, Paternoster Row ; Tennant, Strand ; Ley ys 
Russell Street ; ; or (on special terms) of the Author, 9, 3 














Hau how exereies — 
Rule a greatly 
sitaplified method of 





promote 
bh jada Fag an or insure his 
of' mastery of the rules. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol., 8vo, with above 12,000 Woodcuts, £3. 13s. 6d., cloth. 
OUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS. 
New Edition, corrected by Mrs. LOUDON ; assisted by GEORGE 
DON, F.LS8., and DAVID WOOSTER, late Curator of the Ipswich 
Museum. 
*,* This Edition contains nearly 250 additional pages, and above 
2,000 new Illustrations, without addition to the price. 
Included in the above and to be had separately, price 2is. 
SUPPLEMENT : Comprising all Plants originated in or introduced 
into Britain between March, 1840, and March, 1855; with a new 
General Index to the whole Work, and above 2,000 new Woodeute. 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co, 





‘The Fifth Edition, in One large Volume, 8vo, with nearly 1,300 
Ww its, price 31s. 6d., cloth. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valua- 


tion, Transfer, Laying-ou' 
Landed , and of the Cultivation and of the the Animal 
and Vegetable P Cheaper 


London : Longman, in Green, Longmans, doen il 











Now ready, quarto, price 42s. 


HE SCENERY OF GREECE AND ITS 
ISLANDS, Fifty Views, with a Descriptive Tour and Map. By 
WILLIAM LINTON. 

“ Every hi Greece, and lo Greece, will be glad to 
ag fo Ryle Rs are both beautiful and ‘tasteful, and the 
execution is very elegant.”—Srrctrator. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Square, Ki 
This Day is published, in Gyo, Sadly, papen Ak eine at Se. ee, 


A oA CATALOGUE oF THE LEPIDOPTEROUS 
in the MUSEUM of the HON. EAST-INDIA 
any By By THOMAS HORSFIELD, M. and Ph. D.,:F.B.S., and 

FREDERIC MOORE. 

Con’ the SAPILIONES and SPHINGES, illustrated bg 
twelve plates of figures of the transformations, and dbx 
figures of new and little known species of {Indian and favaness 
Lepidoptera. 

London : W. H. Allen and Co,, 7, Leadenhall Street. 








WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
pom BROWN’S “SCHOOL DAYS. 


Now ready, in pe og ith, price 10s. 6d. 
*,* The Preface may be ol by the purchasers of former ed 
tions on hi to their ti w on forwarding 
two postage-stamps to the Publishers. 


: Macmillan and Co. 
May be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
OOKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
LITERATUR! 


E.—On APRIL ony: ag J. SKEET'S NEW CATA- 
usual of Books in 


By an 








Ductionaries and 
Dialects, Old Facetie, Songs, aan Black-Letter Books, 
paeateaeremtes ” xc.—Gratis and Post Free for one Stamp. 
10, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


” 





6 asad —, EDITION OF THE WORKS 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Books wlll be added to this Series :—*DOMBEY AND 

sand preatiapioes:—" Desaioey wkd 

camino a a 





por tty a ion. The Brompton Putney 
BAN K OF DEPOSIT. Established a.p. 1844. 
Parties decree TALE MALL B4ST, LONDON. 

Fah ofthe Ban ov < Deposrr, Paces tay Wide bugh tate ot incr tee te 


security. 
The Interses a veils to Eran he 
ke TE ORBISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accoynts sent free on application. 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 6d., bds. 
H4Lt -HOURS. OF TRANSLATION; or, 
Extracts from the best British and American Authors, to be 
iemporary. Writer to = Tato the. origual "Tex with 
Ts 
Idiomatic foot~ ee MARIETTE, M.A. 
of French at King’s ng’s Colleges Lon 


“We have no doubt that ‘he Yolume will answer its purpose 





admirably.”—Critic. 
Reife Brothers, 150, Aldersgate Street, E.C., London. 





UDIE’S SELECT 1 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVI., 
Published this Day, 
CONTENTS t 
I. BOSWELL AND JOHNSON. 
di aia Sc any fore 
Iv. oe Hg ANGELO. AGRICULTURE, 
8 OF LUCKNOW. 
ye i. PUBLIC PEAKING—EARL STANHOPE'S ADDRESS. 
viIL FALL OF THE LATE MINISTRY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ARCHDEACON WILLIAMS’S ESSAYS. 
Now ready, thick 8vo, with seven plates, cloth, 16s, 
SSAYS, PHILOLOGICAL, PHILOSO. 








at } ie especially of that Race which first occupied Great 
Brita’ lOHN WILLIAMS, A.M, Oxon., Archdeacon of Cardigan, 
7 Rugsell Smith, 26, Soho Square, London. 


BY ROBERT BELL, 
In post 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 8s. 
AYSIDE PICTURES, through FRANCE, 


HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and UP THE RHINE. By ROBERT 
BELL. With and Frontispi by Birket 
Foster. 








“The whole of this work has been thoroughly revised, some part 
entirely re-written, and the local information respecting the places 
visited brought down to the present moment, so that on the lines of 
route traversed it will be found of the highest value to the tourist. 
The whole of that section relating to the Rhine, and bee 
ascent of the Drachenfels, the river to Mayence, Wiesbaden, 
Schlaugenbad, &c., has been added to the original work, and is now 
published for the first time.” 


London : George Routledge and Oo., Farringdon Street. 





THE BEST AND LATEST WORK ON CHINA. 
In 1 vol, price 6s., cloth lettered. 


| IFE IN CHINA. By the Rev. W. C. MILNE, 

many years Missionary among the Chin The Third u- 
sand, with Additions. MDlustrated with a Plan oftthe City of Canton, 
Four Large Maps, and Eight Illustrations, 

“ A book which, for the clearness and copi of its inf i 
on China, its multifarious contents, its ¢ sun pictures’ of scenery, 
men, and manners, in the ‘ land of the sages’ is unique—more to be 
relied on than Huc’s for its and more p ve in 
its range than Fortune’s.”—NosconFoRMIST, 


London : George Routledge and Co,, Farringdon Street. 











MOTLEY’S DUTCH po pate 
In3 Vols., post 8vo, price 6s, each, cloth extra, uniform with 
* Macaulay’ y’s England,’ ‘ Prescott’s Works,’ &eo, 
[HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, A new, revised, and corrected 
Edition, with a complete Index. 
“ Motley’s ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic’ is written with knowledge, 
carefulness, judgment as to the substance, and with force, life, and 
aeenere meme ereueet above all, the man has written the thing he 
would.”—G1o.) 
Seomiee sama ledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 
TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
HE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUB- 
LISHING ASSISTANT : a Guibe 10 THE Panvrina, ConREcTING, 
AND PuBLIHING New Works, 
“ Every one who has written or who may write for the press should 
possess this book.”—Merropo.iray, 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


LORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By JOSEPH 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D,, F.R.8., &c. In two volumes, with 
130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 ‘es. coloured, £8 lis. plain, 
“The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the 
conveniency of colonists, but without on that account being rendered 
the smallest degree entific—quit contrary. Let us add, 
that the beautiful execution of the work renders it a li -book, 
even for those who are not interested about natural ry. 
GaRDENER’s CHRONICLE, 











Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now Ready, price 5s. 6d. 
so SPIRIT OF HOME: A POEM. 





By SYLVAN. 
“This poem shows the author to be a man of earnest feeling and 
strong sympathies. inp qvichonh tania couse wih ote Goel: 
tion. of the reader 


claim 
“ He writes earnestly and with good and correct feeling.” —-GLopE. 
“ Sylvan warbles his native wood-notes wild.”—Srzcrator. 


Saunders and Otley, Publish Conduit Street, London. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANN sed | or, Bn Bovina of 


of the yo sgh cont 
tions of all ean CE ihe shore of the erin 








Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Gerden. 





Will be Published on Thursday next, a New Tale, by the Author of 


on Sunbeama, “Old. Jolliffe,’ &c., price 2s., in blue 
Cc * MING HOME. 





yon tl er ble te 
Doubling his 


oA LADY'S DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 





This Day, feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 








WRITTEN FOR THE PERUSAL OF FRIENDS AT HOME. 












Now ready (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts ), Part IX., containing Eight Plates, ato, price 6s. coloured, of 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


The object of its ——— is to supply Seaweed Collectors, at the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome 

inhabiting the shores of the British Isles, 
The well-known figures, com; 360 Plates, of Dr. tae *PuHyYcoLoora BriTannica,’ will, in this work, 

reproduced in or ny ped each species in 80 Plates 

size, containing from four to six figures, drawn on a reduced scal 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 


“ Few more valuable volumes of travels than ae a Bz De. .. Thomson have been for a long time at published. 
Long after the interest which its no ve 


= account of the valuable focte which 1 conbelne, ent @ and of the spirit of sound observation in tua ns wo 
THENRUM, 





Wright and Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 60, Pall Mall. 

















































* T have kept a rough sort of journal during the ty siege, often written under the greatest difficulties par ae 
‘of the time with a child in my arms, or on my ; but I persevered, because I knew if we survived you sCHO 
would like fo live our siege-life over in im vty a the little details would feet you; besides the comaboes ANNA 
of to you, For the first month (July) we had so little hope of esca} I did not feel as if you would OF 
ive it; so you will find the records rather bare ; but such as it is, I s! send it, if ible, by post, for | writ 
know you will like to have it. I have found in my desk two June letters also, which I send you.”—Azia. Reece 
HABAD, DECEMBER 14, 1857. vol. I. F 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. I 
Vol. I 
Interesting Novelty. Vo. it 
Preparing for Publication in Monthly Numbers, price 8s. 6d. “mhe | 
as a guid 
THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE a 
A GALLERY OF ae 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, a, 
NATURAL HISTORY, SCULPTURE, AND PORTRAITURE; ree 
Comprised in Illustrations for the Book Stereoscope, accompanied with deseriptive Letter-press by per 
Writers of eminence in the respective departments. Fa 
*,* Photographers, Professional or Amateur, possessing any choice unpublished Negatives, are invited to text-bo 
communicate with the Publisher. ' 
. This ( 
With 35 Coloured Plates, price £2 2s. ME 
t 
THE BRITISH DESMIDIEA., 
By JOHN RALFS, M.R.GS. tot 
The Drawings by Edward Jenner, A.L.8. aS 
Of this remarkable work only a few copies remain. 
NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM HOOKER. A 
Published this day (to be continued Monthly): Pa aa A eel: a a Eight Plates, 4to, with Descriptive Text, 
price 1 co. oured, 
FILICES EXOTICA; | 
oR, + H 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EXOTIC FERNS, 
Particularly of such us are most deserbing of Enltibntion. i 





By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L, F.RS., 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
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DRAWN FROM 


Professor Harbey’s Phycolagia Britannica, 














figure, with dissections where needful, of every known species of Seaweed 


























ana mr ge iy ed ve a faithful 











, each Plate, of larger 














NORTHERN INDIA, 








Northern India. 


Br THOMAS THOMSON; M.D., Assist.-Surg., Bengal Army. 
With Tinted Lithographs anda. Map by ArrowsmiTH. Price 15s. 







peased away, t it will be a standard boo! cid noo 









LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


2.8 spl, $8] __ JOURNAL OF BELLES LETTRES, SCIENCE, AND ART. 368 























; ‘In feap, price 2, Gi, cloth Works on Gothic Architect 
EW BOOKS. on Ml, ure 
OW, oe THE QURE OF SOULS: “By the Rev. » &e, 
ree . Joth, 1 pay ve? nat rma nt Ms Winterbourne Carne, : are 
: Just published: f fcap. Svo, wit ustrations, ¢’ and Author of ‘ Brevistes from Holy Scripture,’ &c. A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ulties—, BY THE EXAMINERS IN THE 
rvived oo RECO OF OF MODERN HISTORY AT OXFORD. In post 8vo, price 6s. 6d., cloth. pr ge poet a at ae 
yoru ANNALS OF ENGLAND: AN EPITOME) pLAIN SERMONS PREACHED IN| pitted by more than 1,700 Woodcuts. "3 vols. vo, 
poat, a OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from Contemporary!  paRISH. CHURCHES. By THOMAS BARKER,| _ gilt tops, #2 8s. 
ne < ll Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other Public M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, &c. . 
— A ds. , , 
Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the Deposition of Richard | Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H, and Jas. Parker, An FRODUUTION "70 ee psec 
Il. h, 5s. ‘ A . ’ 
ne Vol, I, From the Aacaprion of the House of Lancaster Illustrations, price 4s. 6d. : 
to Charles I. Oo 
Vol. 1 From the Commonwealth tothe Death of Queen A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC 
Anne. Cloth, 5s. W CT ORNAMENT. Square 16mo, 28 Plates, is. 6d. 
Each Volume is sold Separately. ORKS OF FI ION. > gee Deaeiy has ANU AL OF GOTHIC 
«he book strikes us as being most useful as. hand-book for 0. se x 
teachers. It is just the aeek of help fe toler to hex have lying by him ‘ STONE CARVING. 28 Plates, 1s. 6d. 
lecture. main find marshalle > No. 2,— A MANUAL OF GOTHIC 
chron b ‘ 
N E — eck and ehronieles. “Phe * sis” will, saree + OF, a han pose or the MOULDINGS. 28 Plates, 1s. 6d. 
bones ma rand Army, By the Author of the ‘ Heir of Red- N Th 
h lif t. But the work also be o. 3. —A MANUAL OF SURFACE 
ie pil. Sonte “ ma ae the ore of ee the elyffe.’ 12mo, cloth gilt, 5s. ORNAMENT. 30 Plates, 1s. 6d. ; 
pe! more 
narratives, -We trust 10 see it oxtensl loyed in th : 
TIES, Vanes. At Oxford it may be expecially servicesbie. | AMY GRANT ; or, the One Motive. 12mo,)THE ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
reliable gilte to “ ee. Foo reagent ree ee oe Ss cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Vols. I. to V., price, in cloth, 11s. each. A few sets 
elie sents ot teachers, do something to dispel the illusion that still remain for sale at the original price. Vols. VI. 
sb English hi story oan be ~e a  ceatiad by aneine ot sl THE TWO HOMES : a Tale by the Author to XI. may also be had at the Office of the Archzo- 
pres y ey: Eig 7 Lingard, e Rete. pal tappenterg, poe cgi =i anne of ‘ Amy Grant.’ Second Edition, feap. yo, 2s. 6d. no gg may Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
Hume ume still omens, Fa nn agenaeh, & rthodox, and unapproachable price £# S. each, 
cha for — Review. 
ed SECOND EDITION. DAWN AND TWILIGHT. By the Author In 8vo, price 18s. cloth, with numerous Woodcuts. 


* else Sop. 070, iol Pu Bl ith @ Vowtealé of the] OF Amy Grant! 9 vols Sap. Oro, clot, 7 ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 
MEMOIR OF THE PLIFE OF JOHN THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, in Easy IN EUROPE; from the Iron Period of the Northern 


Nations to the end of the thirteenth century. With 
ARMSTRONG, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahams. Verse. Square 12mo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d.; or with the Illustrations from Contemporary Monuments. By 
town. By the Rev. ..T. CARTER, M.A., Reetor of Plates coloured, 3s. 6d. JOHN HEWITT. 
Clewer. orn ae epegiap by SAMUEL, Lord , DOME CHITECTURE OF T 
Bishop o! SEVE . 
ed the ramets odbiee a) pe ges p oy rd bos N FAIRY PALES, With Mlustra- po acy gt pees nh Engravings, i 
coolears ean " ——— tions. Square 18mo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. existing Remains and Historical Ilustrations from 


Contempor: Manuscripts. By T. HUDSON 
BSSADS" ON” CHURCH PENTTENTIA.|THE CALIFORNIAN CRUSOE: a Tale of| TURNER, Esq. Prom the Norman Conquest to the 
¢ M 5 By the Rev. H. CASWALL. § - thirteenth century; interspersed with Remarks on 

RIES. By JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D., late Lord Ormanian. Dy Ms Bee » Recon 


. . i . 
Bishop of Grahamstown. Baition, 12mo, cloth, 28, 6. po oe | ml 
J blished, in de: 0, 10s. 6d., cloth. 
A HISTORY OF THE SO-CALLED JAN-|RODOLPH THE VOYAGER. By the Rev. Also, uniform with the above, price 21s. 
SENIST CHURCH OF ate with a Sketch Dr. SEWELL. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d, VOLUME II.-——THE FOURTEENTH 
Text, of its Earlier Annals, and some Account of the 


CENTURY. This Volume is issued under the super 


Brothers of the Common Life. By the Rev. J. M.| THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Adapted to intendence of the Editor of the ‘ Glossary of Archi- 
NEALE, M.A., Author of ‘The History of the Holy Children of the English Church. Best Editi ith tecture,’ but on the plan adopted by the late Mr. 
Eastern Church.’ en e Eng aren. on, Wi Hudson Turner in the previous volume—viz., col- 


In 2 vols., ae 8yo, cloth, tai e 10s. Iilustrations, 12mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. lecting matter relating to Domestic Buildings of the 


HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL SER-| THE SAME, Cheap Edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s.60. | Bie'fnformation so required to the existing remains, 
Ss woe OF SHE SUFYERINGS AND REBURBEC- * The thirdand concluding volume, from Richard II. 
’ TION OF OUR LORD. | By One of the Writers of| SPECULATION ; a Tale. By the Rev. W. to Hens VIII in the Press. 
ponent: HEYGATE. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


Just published, price 6s., cloth. AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF 
AN ACCOUNT OF CHURCH BELLS ;|coxEs CHRISTIAN BALLADS. A New| EVERY CHURCH IN ENGLAND, its Dedication, 


with some Notices of Wiltshire Bells and Bell- is ; . : supposed date of Erection or Alteration, Objects of 
founders. Containing a copious List of Founders, a Edition, with Additions. 12mo, cloth gilt, 3s. Interest in or near, Notices of Fonts, Glass, Furniture, 


Comparative Scale of Tenor Bells, and Inscriptions and other details. Also Lists of Dated Examples, 
from nearly Five Hundred Parishes in various Parts CHRONICLES OF CAMBER CASTLE: Works relating to the County, &c. 


ed, of ¢ Fag Kingdom. By the Rev. W. C. LUKIS, M.A., a Tale of the Reformation. 12mo, cloth, 3s. Already Published :— 
Just published, 1 BEDFORDSHIRE, 2s. 6d. | CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 4s. 

snoroui "ON ROMAN HOSBANDRY, STORM AND SUNSHINE; or, the Boy-| gerKsHIRE, 2s. 64. HUNTINGDONSH., 2s. 6d. 
delivered before the Universi hood of Herbert Falconer. 12mo, cloth gilt, 23. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, 2s. > 

hending such an Account of Sinan en ee Agricul. 2s. 6d. SUFFOLK, illustrated,7s.6d. 


ture, the Treatment of Domestic Animals, the Horti-| MOUNT GARS; or, Marie’s Christmas Eve. AN ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN AND 


culture, &c,, pursued in Ancient Times, as may be 
collected from the Scriptores rei Rustic,’ the |  4dspted from the German of Stifter. DEVELOPMENT OF WINDOW TRACERY IN 














Georgics of Virgil, and other Classical Authorities ; ENGLAND, with Iustrations, By EDWARD A. 
ail Virgil + CHA RLES DAU =_— A Cotas ‘ Ht a2 > Suni - FREEMAN, M.A. 8vo, price 21s. in cloth. 
bones Sait. ac. See A own Henry and James Parker, Oxford, and|. 
veed Economy, in the University of Oxford. 7 sod Rel 377, Strand, London ; J. H. and James Parker, Oxford, and 
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v1 Just Published, in Three Volumes, 8vo, price 33s., in cloth. 
By the Right - Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, D.C. L, 
M.P: for the University of Oxford, ] 
THE FIRST VOLUME CONTAINS— 
I, PROLEGOMENA. II. ACHAIS: The Ethnology of the Greek Races. 
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OLYMPUS: The Religion of the Homeric Age. 
d. THE THIRD CONTAINS— 
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Library of OLD Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8wvo, cloth ; 
each Author sold separatel. 





WILLIAM CRASHAW'S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W. B. TURNBULL. &s. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 


Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds of the hts of Cc 

From the Black- oer Edition of 1634, com- 
pared with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notes and 
Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de I'Institut 


History of 
the Round Table. 


de France, &c. 3 vols. lis. (Nearly ready. 


HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 


’ 
13, GREAT MAKLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. ' 


an eloquent Roman Catholic. Wiseman has here treated a 
special subject with so much ie and gonialiey’ ity, that his recol- 
lections will excite no ill-f in those who are most tior 


HYMNS, and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD'S WORKS and DAYS.— | opposed to every idea of human infallibility represented by Papal 
MUSAUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL'S FIFTH SA- | domination.”—ATHENzUM. 


TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introducti 
and Notes by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece after | English entertain so much vague curiosity, or have so little oaewerrd 
W. Pass. 6s. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Translated by 


GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited, with Notes and Life of Chapman, 
by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- bn arcana of Papal rul 


piece, 12s, 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY, 
Baited, by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 volx. Froutis:| MEE COUNTESS. of BONNEVAL: Her 
The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 


Pi 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. £1. 
*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo, £1 10s. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 


LILLY ber i. Mica First Collected. Edited by F. W. 


FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 
*,* A few Copies on ane Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo, lis. 


TAS aR ERS Fou, me navn i | BERANGER'S MEMOIRS, Written. by 


Index, Portrait, and Cuts, 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH; 


or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer, 


tft puta Song, and Mora in Praincta sod Penitentil ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA: 


FARR. Portrait. 6s. 


Hitherto this interesting volume has only been known to the ahieted 


by extracts in various publications. So few copies of the o 


known to exist, that the copy from which this reprint has been pte 


cost twenty-one guineas. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS and|SECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END LIFE. 


SONGS of the CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by EDWARD 
FARR. Also the Musical Notes, composed by Orlando Gibbons. George IV. 


With Portrait after Hole. 5s, 


The WORKS in PROSE and VERSE 


of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portrait after Pass. 5s 


The POETICAL WORKS of the| /HIRD D EDITION OF JOHN HALIFAX, 


'LEMAN. lvol. 10s. 6d. 
Rev. ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely Edited by 
W. B. TURNBULL. 4s. 


The DRAMATIC and POETICAL 


Dedac yy of JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and Edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 1és. 
“‘ The edition deserves well of the public; it is carefully printed, 
and the annotations, although neither numerous nor extensive, supply 
= explanations upon a variety of interesting points. 
well had done no more than collect these acm Rigs he would have 
conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry.”— 
Lirerary Gazerre. 


The VISION and CREED of PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS ly A New Edition, 
revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 2 vols., 10s. 
“ The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most precious an 
interesting monuments of fi the an 


‘try 
Se Its author is not certainly known, 
but its time of composition can, by internal evidence, be Ly at 
about the year 1362. On this and on all matters bearing upon the 
origin and object of the poem, Mr. Aa ap a intredetion 
gives pment information. . the m years 
first edition of the preset a was published nae the 
te Mr. Pick our old | history has been 
, and we trust that a large circle ‘ot readers wil b> prepared 
2 welcome this cheaper and carefully-revised reprint.”-— Y 
AZEITE. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARK- 


ABLE PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN 
re With Introductory Preface by GEORGE OF FOR. 





A very singular collection of remarkable deli » recid 
remarkable phenomena, witchcraft, riti &c., &., cted 
with inhabitants of New England, &c. 


FRANCIS QUARLES’S ENCHIRIDION. 
a ne 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


a of HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. B. TURNBULL. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK, 
With s Biographical Preface and Notes. ye Ww. _ SnIGER, 
ae 7 Second Edition, revised and augmented. Fine 

*,* rors? other Works of our good old Authors in 

progress. 











JoHN RUSSELL Smitu, 36, Soho Square. 


“There is no dynasty of European sovereigns about which we 


tion, as about the successors to the Popedom. Cardinal 
just the author to erepd: hoe bx terse fi is book is the lively Teor 
of what he has and what none but himself pe: perhaps 

80 good an qqpevntie a of thon oughly = yg we Page on in the 
Papal College at Rome wi contact with 
* "aa the th of 
his mind is specially for the representation r these ‘pape to 
lish There isa telling style about the book 
which is certain to make it popular a Ain English h readers,” —JoHN BULL. 





LIFE and LETTERS, By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON: 
2 vols. 21s. 


The BOOK of ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD; 


and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of all NATIONS ; comprising an 
Historical Account of each Order—Military, Naval, and Civil— 
with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British Order, 
&c. Embellished with upwards of Five Hundred Fac+simile 
coloured Illustrations of the Insignia of the various Orders. 
Edited by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster of Arms. 1 Vol. 
Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, with "gilt edges, price £2 28. 


HIMSELF. Exeusn Coryriont Transtazi Second Edition, 
ith tes and Notes hitherto u- 





published. 1 vol. with Portrait, 14s. 


a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in pay wee § — /. the 
Khirgis Ste Chinese Tastagy. 

WITLAM MUTKINSON. 1 Royal 8vo, with 50 Tilustrations, ie 
cluding numerous beautifully-coloured , Plates, from Drawings 
by the Author, and a Map, £2 2s. 


With Sketches of Society in Paris, India, &. By MAJOR 
CHAMBRE. | ga of the 17th Lancers. 2 vols. with Portrait of 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 


RIDES and ty Agamaae of #S30P SMITH. By MARTIN F. 
TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 


A ‘WOMAN § THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 10s, 6d. 


“These ‘ Thoughts’ are good = me oye They are ‘thoughts we 
would wish women to think.— 


THE NEW NOVELS: 
THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author 


of‘ The ito of Life? &c., 3 vols, 


" “ This is, to our mind, the best of Lady Emily Po: onecahy’s, novels. 
The plot is s ienagitiative and a characters are life-like and 
delicately drawn.”—Jony 

“ A clever novel, full of plot and incident, that will insure for all 
readers a ed pleasant journey through —EXAMINER. 

“ There is a truthfulness a protean ver about cue Emily Ponsonby’s 
writings which are espec tic ofthe present excellent 
tale—one of the best productions of this very clever authoress.”— 
CHRONICLE. 


VIOLET BANK AND ITS INMATES. 
A LOVER’S QUARREL. By the Author 


of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey.’ 3 vols. 


“A most interesting novel, which will become as great favourite 
with the public.” —OpsEzRVER. 


THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady Scott. 
: wheneenes Sparel are always full of bahay dpa keen observa- 


Arty 4 this story is fully distinguished by the 
—Jonn BULL. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By’ the 


HON. HENRY COKE. 2 vols. 2s. 


COUSIN HARRY.. By Mrs. Grey, 


Author of ‘The Gambler’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, . Author 


of ‘ Nathalie, &c. 
THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 


“One of the cleverest novels of the day. There is life in it, and 
some deep feeling.” ~ExamrvEnr. 


ONE AND TWENTY. By the Author of 


* Wild Flower,’ &, 





ARDINAL WISEMAN’ § RECOLLEC- 


“A picturesque book on Rome ae its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by | 


MAUNDER’S: 
| 


| POPULAR TREASURIES, 
| 





*,* New and thoroughly revised Editions ; each ‘Treasury’ 
complete in One compact Volume, fep 8yo, of 
about 900 pages, comprising about 1,800 columns 
of small but very legible type. 


Science and Literature. 


hashad | MAUNDER’S.. SCIENTIFIC AND LITE 


RARY TREASURY): A. new, and popular:Encyclo. 
pedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres:. Including 
every subject. connected. with Literature and Art 

Price 10s, 


Biography. 


MAUNDER’S “BIOGRAPHICAL TREA: 
SURY : Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 

| Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 

‘ and Nations: .06.....0....8005 Hs bth 0%. Price ids. 


General Knowledge. 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY. OF KNOW. 
LEDGE AND .LIBRARY OF REFERENCE: A 
copious popular Compendium of Universal Know- 
ledge; Including, Grammar, Dictionary, Gazettecr, 
TDN Fae: F Peerage, &c. .... Price 10s. 


W 


ye 





15. Matural History. 
MAUNDER’S' TREASURY OF NATURAL 


HISTORY :”.A’'Popular Dictionary| of Animated 
Nature: Enlivened with Anecdotes of the Instinct, 
&c.,; of Animals; with 900 Woodcuts...... Price 10s. 


History... 
MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 
‘Comprising edpiody general introductory Outlines of 


Universal History, and separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. 2.0220... ...2. 2.00. ns... Price 10s. 





Geography. 


MAUNDERS TREASURY OF GEO- 
GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political.. (Completed by WILLIAM HUGHES, 
.F.R.G,S.) With Maps and Steel Plates: ..). Price 10s. 





The SIX TREASURIES complete, price £3, cloth. 


{0 @* Each Treasury, price 12s. 6d. neatly whole-bound 
in Calf; ‘price 12s. bound in roan, with gilt edges; or 
price 108: bound in cloth lettered.—May be had separately 
(as above). 


London :. LoNGMaN, Brown, and Co., 
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The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg. In Four Volumes. Vols. 
I. and II. li 

We have here two volumes, containing upwards 

of @ thousand pages, of a life of Shelley, to be 

completed in two more, which, taken altogether, 
will make a biography prodigiously out of pro- 
portion with the incidents or the duration of 
the poet’s career. The reader who measures 
works of this class by the ordinary standard, 
will, naturally,enough, be alarmed at such a 
vista of letterpress ; nor can we say, after 
having perused the volumes before us atten- 
tively ‘to the close; that the alarm is not in 
gone “degree well founded. Mr. Hogg is in 
possession Of a oe letters to, and from, 
and’ about Shelley: he prints them all. He 
was on close and intimate terms of friendship 
with Shelley at college, and throughout his 
life ; and, indeed, seems to have been taken 
more into his confidence than anybody else. 
Heitells us. everything ‘he ‘knowsi about /him, 
even to the most trivial reminiscences, the most 
frivolous observations, the vanishing tints that 
flitted-—so to speak—over his character, the 
weaknesses, foibles, and errors of thought, act, 
and aspiration that marked his early years, 
showing him exactly as he appeared in his 
daily undress. to those before. whom there was 
no disguise, no constraint, no false pretension. 
In entering fully into all’ these nature, there 
are ‘Many passages which’ ‘at first strike the 
réader'as being irrelevant to’ ‘the eo of 
biography ; others which’ might ‘have’’ been 
better omitted ; some ‘which ‘appeii scarcely 
worth preserving ; and others which appear to 
be exaggerated into undue importance. In 
surrounding Shelley by the actual circum- 
stances in which’ he ‘was’ placed, to the 
minntest, account, of persons; and) gceurrences 
connected with him collaterally rather than 
directly, and even. that, very...slightly,.and in 
depicting with dramatic yivacity the scenes in 
which he was personally mixed up, for the 
sake of imparting to them something of a vital 
vraisemblance, there is no doubt that Mr. Hogg 
has produced a narrative which seems occa- 
sionally to run off into extraneous details, and 
which sometimes wears; the) air-of |a, clever 
novel. Nor is it merely a. biography of Shelley : 
it is also, to all intents and purposes, as far as 
it a biography of Mr. Hogg himself. We 
understand the character of the writer from these 
extremely candid pages quite as well as the 
character of his hero; and the marked and 
singular contrast between them constitutes 
one of the most striking features of the work. 
Notwo men could be more unlike each other in 
all things relating to the outer world. Shelley 
was sensitive, coy, fantastical, dreamy, ‘pas- 
stonaté, fickle, and had no definite, fixed princi- 
ples,—the principles of liberty and republican- 
ism, by which he was guided, being loose, vague, 
and. consequently liable to many shifting. in- 





terpretations. Mr. Hogg, on the contrary, is a |; 


clear thinker, a firm believer in whatever he 


believes, a staunch Church-and-State man of the | 20 


old school, and uncompromising contemner of 
Sentimental creeds 94 impracticable. theories 
of.every kind, and a-humourist of a profound 
and Socratic cast, always more disposed to 
seize on the ludicrous and absurd side of a 
vapid philosophy, than to deal.seriously with 
i vanities and of tions. bok ong these 
Wo opposite ‘and  highly-contrasted spirits 
there existed act iets union of souls. . They 


were affectionately and devotedly attached to 
each other. Hogg saw, as.such a man. could 
not fail to see, the frail and vulnerable 
points in Shelley’s character ; but he also saw, 
with an admiration and homage, which time has 
mellowed and deepened, the grandeur and, 
to use his own favourite word, divinity of his 
genius, and the maidenly loveliness and purity 
of his nature. A humourist himself, he knew 
how to deal effectively with the peculiarities of 
his friend; and it often furnishes matter for 
curious reflection in this book to observe how 
innocently Shelley sometimes takes the blunt, 
common-sense criticism with which Hogg 
destroys a whole train of poetical delusions, 
and with what simplicity of heart he now and 
then reproves his matter-of-fact friend for his 
hardness and want of sympathy. In bringing 
out all these features there is a great deal of what 
may be fairly called eccentricity, in addition to 
what the reader will at first. probably be dis- 

sed to consider excess and redundancy, The 

iography is not written in the ordi way. 
tre ohieet is to show Shelley, “in his, habit as 
he lived,” to conceal nothing, to temporize in 
nothing, to show what was weak and erring in 
common with what was great and. loveable. 
In the execution of this ee but difficult 
task, considerable liberties are taken with 
sundry! ‘individuals.’ Mr. Hogg is a plain 
speaker, and he says what he thinks, without 
fear or favour, and always in the interests of 
truth; _ Hence swe jare every, now and then 
startled by free expressions, and by a manner 
of relating facts, and of setting forth the 
particulars of ‘private intercourse, very un- 
usual. in. .works..of, this. description. At 
first, ‘as “we ‘have’ suggested, these traits 
create a little alarm in the mind of the 
reader ; but as he advances his alarm gradually 
gives way to very different:feelings, and by the 
time he has arrived at the conclusion of the 
second, volume he will probably be of opinion 
that, although’ the biography may be of inor- 
dinate bulk, it is a picture of a “ living life,” 
which; for fidelity’ and completeness, and for 
the extraordinary reality of the treatment, has 
seldom been equalled. 

Looking back upon it, as a whole, the 
coherence; of; what, seemed at first disjointed, 
and the es interést’ of what — 
foreign: and ‘superfluotsy HéCome apparent ; and, 
while it may Fe admitted that the whole might 
be condensed with advantage for the use of 

ple who are so unfortunately situated as to 
e always in a hurry, there is not a single page 
of it we should be willing to part with. It is 
like an elaborate painting, crowded with an 
infinite, multitude of details, but composed 
with a masterly conception of the relation of 
the parts to each other, and of their final 
subordination to the general design. 

Mr. Hogg’s acquaintance with Shelley began 
at Oxford. One day at the commencement of 
the Michaelmas term of 1810, he happened at 
dinner to sit next a freshman, who that day 
made ‘his’ first appearance in hall. His figure 
was slight, his aspect remarkably youthful (he 
was t cialabeaanreliips all were young. He 
‘was thoughtful and absent, ate little, and knew 
ohody. They fell into conversation about 
‘Gérman litérature, of which neither of them 
knew anything except og translations, 
and Hogg invited him to finish the discussion 
at his rooms. Here is the biographer’s account 
of Slielley’s appearance :— 

“Tt was. asum of many contradictions. His 
figure was slight and fragile, and yet his bones 
and joints were Jarge and . He was tall, 
but-he stooped so much that he seemed of a low 














stature. His clothes were expensive, and made 
according to the most approved mode of the day ; 
but they were tumbled, rumpled, unbrushed. His 
gestures were abrupt, and sometimes violent,’ 
occasionally even awkward, yet more frequently 
gentle and graceful. His complexion was delicate, 
and almost feminine, of the purest red and white ; 
yet he was tanned and freckled by exposure to 
the sun, having passed the autumn, as he said, in 
shooting. His features, his whole face, and par- 
ticularly his head, were, in fact, unusually small ; 
yet the last appeared of a remarkable bulk, for 
his hair was long and bushy, and in fits of absence, 
and in the agonies (if I may use the word) of 
anxious thought, he often rubbed it fiercely with 
his hands, or passed his fingers quickly through 
his locks unconsciously, so that it was singularly 
wild and rough. In times when it was the mode 
to imitate stage-coachmen as closely as possible in 
costume, and when the hair was invariably 
cropped, like that of our soldiers, this eccentricity 
was very striking. His features were not symme- 
trical (the mouth, perhaps, excepted), yet was the 
effect. of the whole extremely powerful. They 
breathed an animation, a fire, an enthusiasm, a 
vivid and preternatural intelligence, that I never 
met with in any other countenance. Nor was the 
moral expression less beautiful than the intellec- 
tual ; for there was a softness, a delicacy, a gentle- 
ness, and especially (though this will surprise 
many) that air of profound religious veneration 
that characterizes the best works, and chiefly the 
frescoes (and into these they infused their whole 
souls), of the great masters of Florence and of 
Rome. I recognized the very peculiar expression 
in these wonderful productions long afterwards, 
and with a satisfaction mingled with much sor- 
row, for it was after the decease of him in whose 
countenance I had first observed it. I admired 
the enthusiasm of my new acquaintance, « his 
ardour in the cause of science, and his thirst for 
knowledge. I seemed to have found in him all 
those intellectual qualities which I had vainly ex- 
pected to meet with in a university. But there 
was one physical blemish that threatened to 
neutralize all his excellence. ‘This is a fine, clever 
fellow!’ I said to myself, ‘but I can never bear 
his society ; I shall never be able to endure his 
voice; it would kill me. What a pity itis!’ I 
am very sensible of imperfections, and especially 
of painful sounds,—and the voice of the stranger 
was excruciating : it was intolerably shrill, harsh, 
and discordant ; of the most cruel intension,— it 
was perpetual, and without any remission,—it 
excoriated the ears. He continued to discourse 
of chemistry, sometimes sitting, sometimes stand- 
ing before the fire, and sometimes pacing about 
the room; and when one of the innumerable 
clocks that speak in various notes during the day 
and the night at Oxford, proclaimed a quarter to 
seven, he said suddenly that he must go to a 
lecture on mineralogy, and declared enthusias- 
tically that he expected to derive much pleasure 
and instruction from it. I am ashamed to own 
that the cruel voice made me hesitate for a 
moment; but it was impossible to omit so indis- 
pensable a civility—I invited him to return to 
tea; he gladly assented, promised that he would 
not be absent long, snatched his cap, hurried out 
of the room, and I heard his footsteps, as he ran 
through the silént quadrangle, and afterwards 
along High Street.” 


From that night an intimacy commenced 
which continued to the end. The account of 
the college life is curiously full. It abounds 
in minutia, but they are minutie of a signi- 
ficant kind. Even in these slight indications 
of character, we have a foretaste of the genius 
which was soon afterwards destined to create a 
commotion in the regions of politics and litera- 
ture. Shelley’s eager pursuit of knowledge, 
his passionate resistance to oppression—so 
passionate, indeed, that when there was no 


real oppression. he imagined it-for the gratifica- 
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tion of resisting it—his generous and headlong | 
impulses for promoting the happiness of man- | 
kind, and his wild notions on social and reli- 
gious subjects, developed themselves in his | 
boyhood. His early letters exhibit all these | 
notions and tendencies in a condition of high | 
excitement and chaotic confusion. His cor- | 
respondence with Hogg during the college | 
vacations is filled with mystical and, apparently, | 
imaginary wrongs, and wild fantastical execra- | 
tions mixed up with philosophical reveries of a 
purely sentimental character. Here is a speci- 
men from a letter written in January, 1811. 
The young students had evidently been dis- 
cussing such questions as the existence of a 
God and a future state, when Shelley bursts 
out into the following anathema, having re- 
ference, it would seem, to the despotic bigotry 
of a young lady who recoiled from his 
scepticism :— 

“When do we see effects arise without causes ? 
What causes are there without correspondent 
effects? Yet here, I swear—and as I break my 
oaths, may Infinity, Eternity blast me—here I 
swear, that never will I forgive intolerance! It 
is the only point on which I allow myself to en- 
courage revenge ; every moment shall be devoted 
to my object which I can spare; and let me hope 
that it will not be a blow which spends itself, and 
leaves the wretch at rest,—but lasting, long re- 
venge! Iam convinced, too, that it is of great 
disservice to society,—that it encourages pre- 
judices, which strike at the root of the dearest, 
the tenderest, of its ties. Oh! how I wish I were 
the avenger!—that it were mine to crush the 
demon; to hurl him to his native hell, never to 
rise again, and thus to establish for ever perfect 
and universal toleration. I expect to gratify 
some of this insatiable feeling in poetry. You 
shall see—you shall hear—how it has injured me. 
She is no longer mine! she abhors me as a sceptic, 
as what she was before! Oh, bigotry! When I 
pardon this last, this severest of thy persecutions, 
may Heaven (if there be wrath in Heaven) blast 
me!” 

Shelley did not perceive that this way of deal- 
ing with intolerance was very like putting 
into practice the system he condemned. There 
is no perceptible difference between his treat- 
ment of the demon Intolerance and the manner 
in which the Unitarians are treated in some 
Congregational hymn-books :— 

“* The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And send him howling back to hell.’ 
Yet Shelley would have been the first to ex- 
claim against such passages as these, in which 
charity, is violated in the name of Christianity. 
It is painful enough to follow the discussions 
of boys upon the themes which chiefly occupied 
the correspondence of Shelley and his college 
friend, but the example is nevertheless instruc- 
tive. In one of his letters he enters upon the 
attributes of the Deity as the soul of the 
universe, and defines “ soul” as the “most 
supreme, superior, and distinguished abstract 
appendage to the nature of anything.” In 
the same letter he says :—“ I am very cold this 
morning, so you must excuse Bad writing, as I 
have been most of the night pacing a p eng 
yard.” It was not very surprising, as he tells 
us in a subsequent letter, that his mother 
should imagine him to be on “ the high road to 
Pandemonium.” Love, universal love, as the 
soul of all things, is the great doctrine preached 


by Shelley, and it was the polestar of his life ; 
yet it is remarkable how, in his vehemence 
and enthusiasm, he expresses hatred, and re- 
venge, and disgust, against everything and 
everybody that jars upon his doctrine, 


been opened up by Hume in his Essays. 
Having circulated this tract widely, it led, as 
might have been anticipated, to much discus- 
sion, and some consequences rather serious to 
the writer and his biographer. The following 
incident will explain itself :— 

“It was a fine spring morning on Lady-day, in 
the year 1811, when I went to Shelley’s rooms: he 
was absent ; but before I had collected our books 
he rushed in. He was terribly agitated. I 
anxiously inquired what had happened. 

“*T am expelled,’ he said, as soon as he had 
recovered himself a little, ‘I am expelled! I was 
sent for suddenly a few minutes ago; I went to 
the common room, where I found our master, and 
two or three of the fellows. The master produced 
a copy of the little syllabus, and asked me if I 
were the author of it. He spoke in a rude, 
abrupt, and insolent tone. I begged to be 
informed for what purpose he put the question. 
No answer was given; but the master age ) and 
angrily repeated, “Are you the author of this 
book?” If I.can judge from your manner, I 
said, you are resolved to punish me, if I should 
acknowledge that it is my work. If. you can 
prove that it is, produce your evidence; it. is 
neither just nor lawful to interrogate me in such 
a case and for such a purpose. Such proceedings 
would become a court of inquisitors, but not free 
men in a free country. ‘“ Do you choose to deny 
that this is your composition?” the master 
reiterated in the same rude and angry voice.’ 
Shelley complained much of his violent and un- 
gentlemanlike deportment, saying, ‘I have ex- 
perienced tyranny and injustice before, and I well 
know what vulgar violence is; but I never met 
with such unworthy treatment. I told him 
calmly, but firmly, that I was determined not to 
answer any questions respecting the publication 
on the table. He immediately repeated his 
demand ; I persisted in my refusal; and he said 
furiously, “Then you are expelled; and I desire 
you will quit the college early to-morrow morning 
at the latest.” One of the fellows took up two 
papers, and handed one of them to me: here it 
is.” He produced a regular sentence of expulsion, 
drawn up in due form, under the seal of the 
college.” 

Hogg, feeling deeply for his friend, interposed 
on his behalf, by writing to the master and 
fellows to ask them to reconsider their iudg- 
ment. For this act of interference, which, 
it must be confessed, looked a little suspicious, 
Hogg was in turn summoned and interrogated 


Refusing to answer, he, too, was expelled, and 
the next morning the two ex-collegians left 
Oxford for London on the top of a coach. 

Arrived in London, they set out on a tour to 
look for lodgings. This passage shows Shelley 
in one of the most peculiar phases of his 
character :— 


“We found several sets which seemed to me 
sufficiently comfortable, but in this matter Bysshe 
was rather fanciful. We entered a pleasant 
parlour,—a man in the street vociferated, 
‘Mackarel, fresh mackarel!’ or ‘Muscles! lily- 
white muscles!’ Shelley was convulsed wi 
horror, and, clapping his hands on his ears, rushed 
wildly out of doors. At the next house we were 
introduced to a cheerful little first-floor, the window 
was open, a cart was ake gry leisurely along, the 
driver suddenly cracked his whip, and Shelley 
started; so that would not do. At one place he 
fell in dudgeon with the maid’s nose ; at another 
he took umbrage at the voice of the mistress. 
Never was a young beauty so hard to please, so 
capricious! I. began to grow tired of the vain 
pursuit. However, we came to Poland Street; it 
reminded him of Thaddeus of Warsaw: and of 
freedom. We must lodge there, should we sleep 





At Oxford, Shelley printed a little peneiies 
upon the sceptical disquisitions which had 





even on the step of a door. A paper in a window 
announced lodgings; Shelley took some objection 


about the authorship of the offending pamphlet. | 5P° 


———= 
to the exterior of the house, but we went in, and 
this time auspiciously. _ 

“There was a back sitting-room on the first 
floor, somewhat dark, but quiet; yet quictnes 
was not the principal attraction. The walls of 
the room had lately been covered with trellise 
paper ; ‘in those days it was not-common. There 
were trellises, vine-leaves with their tendrils, and 
huge clusters of grapes, green and purple, ql| 
represented in lively colours. This was delight, 
he went close up to the wall and touched it: ‘We 
must stay here; stay for ever !’” 


Shelley was always taken with places at 
first sight, and in his enthusiasm always 
dec he would live in each new scene “ te 
ever!” although no mere bird of passage could 
be more fickle. It may be noted here that he 
does not seem to have had any very strongfeeling 
for scenery. He admired it, like everything 
else, at first ; but it made no permanent 
impression and retained no hold upon his ima- 
ination. 

Soon after this London experience Shelley 
married Harriet Westbrook, the daughter of a 
coffee-house keeper. Mr. Hogg, who was inti- 
mate with her and her sister, of whom he gives 
some very humourous sketches, denies that she 
was an illiterate person, as it has been gene- 
rally supposed. . He says she was a great 
reader, and so fond of reading aloud that she 
absolutely bored her friends in that way. This 
marriage, the unfortunate occurrence at the 
university, the singularity of Shelley’s conduct 
in other respects; and the notoriety that began 
to attach to his opinions, helped to produce a 
break with ‘his family. His father, a worthy 
country gentleman and member of parliament, 
was qttite scandalized, and reluctantly allowed 
his son a small stipend to liye upon. This was 
exactly what Shelley wanted. It gave him 
liberty, arid’ ‘he used it in his own way,—first 
eloping to Séotland with Harriet Westbrook, 
then flying about from place to place, settling 
down “for ever” in one spot, only to abandon 
it in a few weeks for another. His marriage 
did not in the slightest degree calm his per- 
turbed spirit. He is quite as miserable, and 
indignant, and full of wrongs after marriage as 
he was before. From Keswick, whither he 
had gone with his young and pretty wife, he 
writes in this strain to Hogg :— 

“T stand alone. I feel that I am nothing: a 
ck in a universe ! 

* All this is true: yet have I not been wretched, 
and was my wretchedness less keen, because it 
was undeserved ? Was it undeserved? What is 
desert? Are you not he whom I love, whom I 
deem capable of exciting the emulation, and at- 
tracting the admiration of thousands. I have 
ever esteemed you as a superior being, and taken 
you for one who was to give laws to us poor beings 
who grovel beneath. We shall meet again soon ; 
but I must live some little time, I fear, by myself; 


and if firmness is not sufficient to bear pain 
without hope of reward, I know that soon we 
meet again. 


“Your letters are kind and sincere. I had no 
time when I wrote last. If I thought we were to 
be long parted, I should be wretchedly miserable, 
—half mad! I look on Harriet: she is before me; 
she is somewhat better. Has she convinced you 
that she is? 

“Oh! what a is this! Here nature has 
exhausted the profusion of her loveliness! Will 
you come ; will you share my fortunes, enter into 
my schemés love me, as I love you, be inseparable, 
as once I fondly hoped we were? ~ 

“This is not all past, like a dream of the sick 
than, which leaves but. bittertiess,—a fleeting 
vision. Oh! how I have loved you! I was even 
ashamed to tell you how ! 

“ And now to leave you for a long time! No; 
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— 
long time! ‘Night comes; Death comes! 
i ois Y Almost I would it were to- 
morrow. There is another life;—are you not to 
pe the first there? Assuredly, dearest, dearest 
friend. Reason with me still; I am like a child 


in weakness. i 

me Your letters came directly after dinner.;— 
how could any one read them unmoved? Calm, 
wise ; you are then with me, and I forbear wishing 
that Death would yawn.—Adieu ! 

“Cannot you follow us?—why not? But I 
witt dare to be good,—dare to be vittuous; and I 
will soon seize once more what I have for a while 
velitiquished, never, never again to resign it.” 

This is surely very sad stuff; and all the 
sadder and more deplorable considering from 
what a brain it came. ing 

In 1812, Shelley, struck by the principles of 
the ‘Political Justice, which it is clear he 
did not understand, opened a correspondence, 
as a perfect stranger, with William Godwin. 
After telling the philosopher that he has “ but 
just entered on the scene of human operations ” 
—a periphrastic way of letting him know that 
he is a young man—he enters upon the follow- 
ing very singular piece of autobiography :— 

“JT am the son of a man of fortune in Sussex. 
The habits of thinking of my father and myself 
never coincided. Passive obedience was incul- 
cated and enforced in my childhood. I was re- 
quired to love, because it was my duty to love: it 
is scarcely necessary to rémark that coercion 
obviated its own intention. I was haunted with 
a passion for the wildest and most extravagant 
romances. Ancient books of chemistry and magic 
were perused with an enthusiasm of wonder 
almost amounting to belief. My sentiments were 
unrestrained by anything within me; external 
impediments were numerous, and strongly applied ; 
their effect was merely temporary, 

“From a reader I becamea writer of romances ; 
before the age of seventeen I had published two, 
‘St. Irvyn’ and ,‘Zastrozzi,’ each of which, 
though quite uncharacteristic of me as now I am, 
yet serves to mark the state of my mind at the 
period of their composition. I shall desire them to 
be sent to you: do not, however, consider this as 
any obligation toyourself to misapply your valuable 
time. 


“It is now a period of more than two years since 
first I saw your inestimable book of ‘ Political 
Justice ;’ it opened to my mind fresh and more 
extensive views ; it materially influenced my charac- 
ter, and I rose from its perusal a wiser and a better 
man. I was no longer the votary of romance; till 
then I had existed in an ideal world—now I found 
that in this universe of ours was enough to excite 
the interest of the heart, enough to employ the 
discussions of reason; I beheld, in short, that I 
had duties to perform. Conceive the effect which 
the ‘ Political Justice’ would have upon a mind 
before jealous of its independence, participating 
somewhat singularly in a peculiar susceptibility. 

“My is now nineteen. At the period to 
which I allude I was at Eton. No sooner had I 
formed the principles which I now profess, than I 
was anxious to dissemitiate their benefits. This 
was done without the slightest caution, I was 
twice expelled, but reoalled: 
my father. I went to Oxford. Oxonian society 
Was insipid to me, uncongenial with my habits of 
thinking. I could not descend to common life: 
the sublime interest of poetry, lofty and exalted 
achievements, the proselytism of the world, the 

ualization of its inhabitants, were to me the soul 
of my soul. You can probably form some idea of 
the contrast, exhibited to my character by those 
bs whom I was surrounded. Classical i 
and poetical writing employed me during m’ 
residence at Oxford. — ctw 
Pitas hog Rae ty I became, in the popular 
of the word, a sceptic. I printed a pam- 
phlet, avowing, my opinion, sat fe cccnting. I 
this anonymously to men of thought 


by the interference of | 98 


reading | doo 





and learning, wishing that Reason should decide 
on the case at issue. It was never my intention 
to deny ‘it. Mr.——, at Oxford, among others, 
had the pamphlet ; he showed it to the Master 
and the Fellows of University College, and I 
was sentfor. I was informed that, in case I de- 
nied the publication, no more would be said. I 
refused, and was expelled.” 


He concludes with the only scrap of per- 
sonal history that remained to be communi- 
cated :—“I am married to a woman whose 
views are similar to my own.” 

This correspondence is very remarkable in 
itself ; but it becomes still more so when we 
are enlightened upon its contents by Mr: 
Hogg’s commentary. To make this quite in- 
telligible, we must quote the following passage, 
in which the biographer explains one of Shel- 
ley’s most marvellous traits :— 

“He was altogether incapable of rendering an 
account of any transaction whatsoever, according 
to the strict and precise truth, and the bare, naked 
realities of actual life ; not through an addiction to 
falsehood, which he cordially detested, but because 
he was the creature, the unsuspecting and unre- 
sisting victim, of his irresistible imagination. 

* Had he written to ten different individuals the 
history of some proceeding in which he was himself 
a party and an eye-witness, each of his ten reports 
would have varied from the rest in essential and 
important circumstances. The relation given on 
the morrow would be unlike that of the day, as the 
latter would contradict the tale of yesterday.” 


This is a gentle way of describing a failing 
which in an unimaginative: man would be 
een visited with a more prosaic sentence. 

xamples of this constitutional inability to 
state the “strict and precise truth” are fur- 
nished in the passage we have extracted. It 
is untrue, for instance, that any offer was made 
to him at Oxford, if he denied the authorship 
of the sceptical pamphlet ; it is untrue that he 
published anything controversial at Eton, or 
that he was ever expelled ; and no offer of a 
commission in a distant tegiment was at any 
time made to him ; the prosecution, outlawry, 
and devolution of the estate being pure fictions, 
Mr. Hogg tells us that he dreamt these things, 
and believed them to be true. The explana- 
tion does not clear up the difficulty ; and we 
are thrown upon alternatives which, either 
- , place Shelley in a new and unfavourable 
ight. 

“His conduct, indeed, at this period was not 
that of a wise or practical man. Animated by 


“Political Justice,” in spite of the calm and 


open, and a strange spectacle presented itself. 
There were five naked figures in the passage ad- 
vancing rapidly to meet us. The first was a boy 
of twelve years, the last a little girl of five; the other 
three children, the two eldest of them being girls, 
were of intermediate ages, between the two ex- 
tremes. As soon as they saw me, they uttered a 
piercing cry, turned round, and ran wildly up 
stairs, screaming aloud. The stairs presented the 
appearance of Jacob’s ladder, with the angels 
ascending it, except that they had no wings, and 
they moved faster, and made more noise than the 
ordinary representations of the patriarch’s vision 
indicate. From the window of the nursery at the 
top of the house the children had seen the beloved 
Shelley,—had scampered down stairs in single file 
to welcome him; me, the killjoy, they had not 
observed. 

**T was presented to a truly elegant family, and 
I found everything in the best taste, and was 
highly gratified with my reception, and with the 
estimable acquisition to the number of my friends. 
Nothing was said about the first strange salu- 
tation, nor did I venture to inquire what it 
signified.” 

At subsequent visits the whole mystery was 
unfolded. The subject of “ philosophical 
nakedness” was freely discussed, and its prin- 
ciples laid down. In order to prepare mankind 
for the millennium of nudity, it was necessary 
to bring up children in the way they were to 
walk. Hence the Jacob’s ladder. e lady 
of the house practised a little in the same way 
herself, probably to set a good example to her 
establishment :— 

* The mistress of the family assured us that she 
frequently remained for hours without her clothes, 
and derived much advantage from the complete 
exposure to the air. She never seemed to have 
much the matter with her; and in imaginative 
persons fancy sways their feelings and convictions. 
‘I rose early this morning, and having locked 
myself into my dressing-room, or undressing- 
room, I remained for three hours stark-naked. I 
am all the better for it, I assure you; I always 
am. I feel so innocent during the rest of the 
day . ” 

This seems incredible. But there are things 
in the lives of such men as Shelley much more 
astonishing than the chimeras of romance. 

Shelley must have been a very uncomfortable 
person to live with. He never knew what 
o'clock it was, and would sit up all night, 
talking gloriously, and enchaining his hearers. 
He was as evanescent as a ray of light. You 
never could fix his place. He was always 


sure to be occupied with something new in the 


what he believed to be the philosophy of | restless, always in motion, and fing nw pretty 


sensible expostulations of Godwin, who again 
and again informed him that he misinterpreted 
his book, Shelley made a journey to Ireland in 
1812, for the a of oe Catholic 
emancipation, and bringing about the repeal of 
the Union. He was re by the Teak as a 
fanatic. 

After many wanderings about, we find him 
in in London, cultivating all sorts of eccen- 
tric people and eccentric theories. Amongst 


way of human perfectibility. is ways of 


life— his oe drinking—his indifference 
t 


to the habits that help, more or less, to build 
up our social state—rendered him erratic and 
unsatisfactory. Concerning these matters here 
are a few particulars :— 

“ Bysshe’s dietary was frugal and independent ; 
very remarkable and quite peculiar to himself. 
When he felt hungry he would dash into the first 
baker’s shop, buy a loaf and rush out again, bear- 


the rest was a project for a return to a state of |28 1 vader his arm; ond be strode: commis te 


nature, in which it appears he had some dis- 
ciples, It is illustrated by an anecdote :— 

* The next day—it was a Sunday, in the summer 
—-we took a walk together, wandering about, as 
usual, for a long time without plan or purpose. 
About five o’clock Bysshe stopped suddenly at the 
a eos hetin: aah dren ionable street, aes 
the steps ily, and delivered one of his super 
bravura knocks. 

“« « What are we going to do here ?’ 

“ * It is here-we dine. 

“ He placed me before him, that I might enter 
first, as the stranger; the door was thrown wide 


his rapid course, breaking off pieces of bread and 
greedily swallowing them. But however frugal 
the fare, the waste was considerable, and his path 
might be tracked, like that of Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
through the wood, in Mother Goose her tale, by a 
long line of crumbs. 

“The spot where he sat reading or writing, and 
eating his dry bread, was likewise marked out by 
a circle of crumbs and fragments scattered on the 
floor. He took with bread, frequesitly by way of 
condiment, not ee the eee 
of old, according to the fab Xenop 
common pudding raisins. These he purchased at 
some mean little shop, that he might be the more 
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speedily served ; and he carried them loose in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and. eat them with. his dry 
bread. He occasionally rolled up little pellets of 
bread, and, in a sly mysterious manner, shot them 
with his thumb, hitting the persons—whom he 
met in his walks—on the face, commonly on the 
nose, at which he grew to be very dexterous. 

“When he was dining. at a coffee-house, he 
would sometimes amuse himself thus, if that could 
be an amusement which was done unconsciously. 
A person receiving an unceremonious fillip on the 
nose, after this fashion, started and stared about ; 
but I never found that anybody, although 1 was 
often apprehensive that some one might resent it, 
perceived or suspected from what quarter the 
offending missile had come. The wounded party 
seemed to find satisfaction in gazing upwards at 
the ceiling, and in the belief that a piece of plaster 
had fallen from thence. When he was eating 
his. bread alone over his book he would shoot 
his pellets about the room, taking aim at a picture, 
at an image, or any other object which attracted 
his notice.” 


—_- did not care about dinner, having 
previously gorged himself in his own way in 
and out of season. Consequently dinner in his 
house was a mere sham. While they lived in 
lodgings in London, tea was their great resource, 
especially with penny buns :— 

“Shelley was fond of penny buns, but he never 
bought them unless he was put up to it. 

“Get a shilling’s worth of penny buns, Bysshe,’ 
Harriet said, ‘at some good confectioner’s,’ the 
situation of whose shop she described. 

“He rushed out with incredible alacrity, like a 
Wind-God, and in an instant. returned, and was 
heard stumbling and tumbling up stairs, with the 
bag of buns, open at the top, in his hand; and he 
would sometimes, in his hot haste, drop them on 
the stairs, and they all rolled down to the bottom, 
and he picked them up again; but we were not 
particular. We had our own tea; it usually lay 
spread out on an open paper upon a side table ; 
others might help themselves, and probably they 
did so, but there was always some left for us. 

‘Such was the Poetic Life !” 


One extract more, for, tempting as the book 
is, Space is inexorable. 

Tt was the day of the trial of Lord Cochrane 
m 1814 on a criminal information for a certain 
practical joke, then called the Stock Exchange 
hoax. Mr. Hogg, who had himself, as a young- 
ster, drawn up the information, had just left 
the court, when he fell in with Shelley in 
Cheapside :— 

“We walked westward, through NewgateStreet. 
When we reached Skinner Street, he said, ‘I must 
speak with Godwin; come in, I will not detain 
you long.’ 

“T followed him through the shop, which was 
the only entrance, and up stairs. We entered a 
room on the first floor; it was shaped like a 
quadrant. In the arc were windows; in one 
radius a fire-place, and in the other a door, and 
shelves with many old books. William Godwin 
was not at home. Bysshe strode about the room, 
causing the crazy floor of the ill-built, unowned 
dwelling-house to shake and tremble under his 
impatient footsteps. He appeared to be displeased 
at not finding the fountain of Political Justice. 
‘Where is Godwin?’ he asked me several times, 
as if I knew. I did not know, and, to say the 
truth, I did not care. He continued his uneasy 
promenade; and I stood reading the names of old 
English authors on the backs of the venerable 
volumes, when the door was partially and softly 
opened. A thrilling voice ealled ‘Shelley!" A 
thrilling voice answered ‘Mary!’ And he darted 
out of the room, like an arrow from the bow of 
the far-shooting king. A very young - female, 
fair and fair-haired, pale indeed, and with a 
piercing look, wearing a frock of tartan, an un- 
usual dress in London at that time, had called him 


out of the room. He was absent: a very short 
time—a minute or two; and then returned. 

“ «Godwin is out; there is no use in waiting.’ 
So we continued our walk along Holborn. 

“* Who was that, pray?’ I asked; ‘a 
daughter ? ” 

«+ Yes? 

“© A daughter of William Godwin ?’” 

“ «The daughter of Godwin and Mary.’ 

“ This was the first time, on the day of Lord 
Cochrane’s trial, that I beheld a very distinguished 
lady, of whom I have much to say hereafter. It 
was but the glance of a moment, through a door 
partly opened. Her quietness certainly struck 
me, and possibly also, for I am not quite sure on 
this point, her paleness and piercing look. No- 
thing more was said on either side about the young 
female. ‘Do you think he loved her?’ First 
impressions are indelible ; and in them alone are 
the truth and reality of things for the most part 
to be found.” 

The answer is not easy. Shelley was still a 
married maa. 

Here we .must dismiss these volumes with 
reluctance. They are written with a freedom 
and freshness rare in biographies, and whether 
they elevate Shelley or not, there can be no 
doubt of the truthfulness of their portraiture of 
him. We are yet to come to the graver and 
loftier part of his life, for up to the closeof 
the second volume we have nothing of his 
poetry, except ‘Queen Mab,’ printed but not 

ublished. Mr. Hogg is in all aspects equal to 

is task; and we trust. that when this labour 
is done; he may he induccd. to enter upon 
another, —the. publication, of that novel to 
which allusion is made in Shelley’s letters, and 
which in fragments, and under an unpropitious 
title, appeared some years ago in the ‘Monthly 
Chronicle.” Mr, Hogg is wrong in supposing 
it made no impression. All his papers in that 
periodical, and, perhaps, above all, his ‘So- 
cratic Irony,’ were read with avidity by all 
readers . qualified to appreciate them. We 
refer to them im the hope that they may be 
collected and republished. 








Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet. 
By M. Abbé Huc. Vol. Ill. Longman 
and Co. 

THovucH but a single volume of an/extensive 

work, this last contribution of M. Hue to our 

stock of information concerning the Celes- 
tial Empire possesses a dramatic unity of its 
own, and might, with trifling additions and: 
modifications, have made its appearance as an 
independent treatise. It is, in truth,. the 
history of the decline and fall of Christianity 
in China,—a story which reads like a lament on 
the manner in which the cause of the religion 
was ruined by those whose lives should. have 
been devoted to its defence. The Chinese 
missions, M. Huc admits, failed. from the 
contentions of the missionaries themselves. 
Two rival systems of conversion were at work, 
and the partisans of neither could behold the 
success of the other with equanimity... The 
difference between the two was exactly that, 
which has always distinguished the last, and 
most renowned of the great Roman Catholic 
religious orders from its predecessors....Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican were the children,,of 
believing ages, when, whatever the. declension 
in zeal and morals, none but a few fanatics 
dreamed of questioning. the authority of the 
head of the church. The phenomena attending 
their institution differed accordingly in no 


material respect from those accompanying the 
revivals of the religious life common in one 





form or another to all denominations ; hence a 








——— ——. 
simple and enthusiastic character has always 
adhered to their members, remarkable, to speak 
with Mrs. Malaprop, for their bigotry anq 
virtue. _But the Society of Jesus arose when 
half the Christian world was in revolt agains 
the see of Rome, and the dispute had assumed 
the character of a civil war, in which neithe 
side could afford to dispense with the weapons 
of worldly policy. Statesmen, accordingly, 
were in more request than saints, and the ordey 
commenced and continued its career with 4 
character for secular wisdom hardly consistent 
with the guileless. ss of apostolic precedent, 
and which soon rendered any pretensions to 
sanctity it might put forward, the derision of 
Protestants, and the stumbling-block of weak 
brethren among Catholics themselves ; not 
that. any doubt could be entertained of the 
genuineness of the society's desire for the 
pro tion of Christianity, but it soon became 
Lae, a that, in zeal for the end, the nature 
of the means was in some cases lost sight of. 
Nothing, perhaps, was more damaging to the 
Jesuits than the controversy excited by their 
proceedings in China, denounced by their own 
fellow-labourers in the work of evangelization, 
and which the bland M. Huc does but follow 
the example of the Papal See itself in visiting 
with a condemnation the more severe because 
evidently wrung from a most unwilling witness 
by the, mere force of truth, 

The. question on which the disputes between 
the Jesuits and, their rivals principally hinged, 
undou . admitted .of two very different 
solutions,,;according to the character of the 
referee....; There..cannot be much doubt as to 
the answer of; a really fervent missionary, if 
asked, whether it; be, allowable to connive at 
certain ,idolatrous:practices, for the purpose of 
obtaining converts; little better than nominal. 
But poliey and, worldly wisdom would probably 
retumn an opgesin reply, and when we find 
this to haye, been the almost universal answer 
of the Jesuits, we are: at no loss now to pro- 
nounce upon the character of the order, and 
the real value of its missionary ‘efforts. From 
the first the Jesuit missionaries had been 
contented. with an extremely low standard on 
the part of their converts, St. Francis-Xavier 
himself confessi his own were. scarcely 

uainted.. with the rudiments of Christianity, 
and. his, successors. being .doubtless still less 
mid, peut There, was; good policy in this; 
and however censurable, on many accounts, such 
a view of the missionary’s.duties was doubtless 
less pernicious: than the over-rigidness of too 
many Protestants. But when the other religi- 
ous. orders.appeared. on the scene, the laxity of 
the Jesuits became the occasion of the most 
serious evils. Their brethren came less as 
fellow-labourers than as rivals—and rivals little 
able to compete with the eminent talents of the 
children of Loyola. It was but natural, there- 
fore, that they should seek for some ground on 
which to excuse their comparative ill-success, 
and this was readily supplied by the assertion, 
that, the actual success of the Jesuits, was less 
considerable still, and their boasted. triumphs 
but’ a mighty deception—a trick played off 
upon the Christian world of Europe—to enhance 
the reputation of the order. The idea was 
soon loudly proclaimed,and the Chinese mission 
was divided into two hostile camps of irrita' 
disputants. With their usual astuteness, the 
Jesuits had foreseen and endeavoured to guard 
against this state of things :-—~ 
“Father Alvarez Semedo, one of the first 
missionaries who wrote on ‘the subject of the 
Chinese missions,’ ex himself thus: ‘1 will 
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conclude this history with an extract from a letter 
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io Mendez, patriarch of Ethiopia, written 
on the Cardinals of ‘the Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith; it deserves 
attention from the learning, virtue, and authority 
of the writer, and his competency to speak on a 
matter for which he has gone thorough incredible 
jabours. These are his words: “It appears to 
me, that at the close of my letter, it may not be 
out of place to represent to your Eminences, that 
we have a divine command against sowing various 
kinds of seed in the same field, or wearing a robe 
woven of wool and of flax ; I mean that the agree- 
able variety of garments worn by the queen who 
js already espoused—the diversity of rules and 
habits of religious orders—ought not to be intro- 
duced into churches still young, and, so to speak, 
sucking, but that we must wait some years till 
they have increased in age and strength, since 
there often’ glides in a certain pernicious jealousy 
along with these diversities ; some have not pru- 
dence enough, and others too much indiscreet zeal, 
and both the one and the other do things which 
tend not to edification, but to ruin. May our 
Lord bless and. keep your Eminences. — Goa, 
November 11, 1638.” ’ ” 


In plain words, the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans were not to. be allowed to ‘enter 


" China. For a time circumstances enabled the 


Jesuits to maintain the exclusion of! the rival 
orders ; for the a Sareea ha landed 
at Macao were es , and the’ Portuguese’ 
authorities immediately compélled then to 
retin. The first Dominican who suimounted 
these obstacles yen justified ' the' caution 
of the Jesuits. Father Morales, a ‘plain, reso- 
lute man, never dreamed of sitting down with 
Escobar and Suarez to ascertain ' how’ ‘far, 
and under what limitations, the wotship of 
ancestors might be allowable.’ He ° simply 
asked the Jesuit converts, '“ D6 you worship 
your ancestors ;” and on) being ‘answered in 
the affirmative, roundly declared’ them’ all 
idolaters, and returned to Europe ‘to ‘dissemi- 
nate the impression, his zeal’ quickened ‘by a 
liberal application of the bamboo’ on the part 
of the Testials. The Pope ‘pronotiiced two 
contradictory decisions, the last favourable to 
the Jesuits, under whose auspices the people 
continued to combine with their newly-adopted 
Christianity some of the practices of their tradi- 
tional paganism, till an attempt of the Jesuits to 
render their position impregnable proved’ their 
ruin, This was their addressing 4 memorial to 
the Emperor Khang-Hi, who ‘had bee’ their 
protector throughout the whole of a long reign, 
requesting an authoritative’ ‘declaration as to’ 
the nature of the ceremonies observed by the 
Chinese in honour of their ancestors. As was 
to be expected, the Emperor’s reply entirely 
denied that these ceremonies were intended to 
bear any religious character. The Jesuits 
transmitted the document to Europe, and 
hoped that its effect would be to decide the 
controversy in their favour. The Pope, how- 
ever, pronounced a decision in the opposite 
sense, and by so doing placed the missionaries 
in the greatest embarrassment. Perseverance 
in their former course would be contempt of 
the Papal authority; but to act in’ open 
opposition to an imperial decree prompted wa 
themselves, would certainly occasion the loss 
of the Emperor’s protection, if ot’ ‘their’ 
actual expulsion from the country. No onié 
who knows the Jesuits will ‘be sagt ie Be, 
their having preferred to offend the’ Pope. 
Not’ only were his commands disobeyed, but 
the legates he sent out to enforce them were 
thwarted by a series of unworthy-ruses. The 
first, Cardinal de Tournon, was persuaded. to 
assume the Chinese name: of 7 recat 
hifies “imbecile ;” and, having thus been made 





ridiculous in the eyes of the people he was in- 
tended to impress, was dismissed with a 
a of hollow compliments. The next, 

ezzobarba, received the ostentatious submis- 
sion of the Jesuits at Canton, made his way to 
Pekin, and presented his request that a per- 
manent legate might be allowed to reside there. 
“Certainly,” replied the emperor ; “ and let it 
be one of the priests who have dwelt among us 
so long, and understand the country ”—in 
other words, one of the Jesuits themselves. 
It was not difficult to discover who had 
prompted this reply, and Mezzobarha, trembling 
to irritate the emperor, returned with even less 
success than his predecessor. Here M. Huc’s 
volume terminates, leaving the missionaries in 
a state of virtual rebellion against the Pope, 
and with a loss of prestige and moral influence 
too clearly indicating the decadence and ap- 
proaching downfall of their mission. 

The portion of this book most interesting to 
the generality of readers will probably be the ac- 
count of the persecution of the Christians during 
the minority of Khang-Hi, and their feinstate- 
ment in court favour through the astronomical 
science of Father Verbiest. The volume is for 
the ‘most part very agreeably written. The 
translation: appears accurate, without bein 
either elegant or forciblé, and the book weal 
have gained greatly by judicious abridgment. 








History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death 4 Elizabeth. By James pers 
Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Vols. III. and ‘IV..; J. W. Parker 
and Son. 

“You may learn more from Bentley when he 
is wrong, than you can from Barnes when he 
is right.” Such was the saying current respect- 
ing two of the great Grecians of Queen Anne’s 
age ; and it might be applied to more than one 
pair of historians, whose pens are active among 
us at the present hour. Macaulay, Palgrave, 
and Froude are historical Bentleys : it would 
be invidious to specify the Barneses. 

Mr. Froude, like “slashing Bentley,” has 
unbounded learning, unflagging industry, strong 
nattiral sagacity, a terse and vigorous style, 
and an intellect as ready as it is comprehensive. 
He also, like his critical prototype, is daring in 
his originality, and addicted to flirtation—to 
say the least of it—with paradoxes. But his 
writings make his readers think, even if they 
do not always make them think in the same 
way with the author. He: continually strikes 
out new lights, which we cannot disregard as 
mere false sparkles of his own, though we ma 
differ from him as to the conclusions to whic 
they ought to direct us. He never writes for 
effect, but he is always effective ; and he gives 
us a history which is entirely free from de- 
clamation and pomposity, from grotesqueness, 
from slang, from twaddle, and from puerility. 

The two first volumes of Mr. Froude’s history 


have been so long before the public, and their 


peculiarities both of thought and style are so 
well kriown, that it is needless to comment here 
at/any'length on the general drift of his argu- 
méiit;’or on ‘the special manner in which he 
deals With ‘his subject. The third and fourth 
volumes, Which are now before us, bring the 
narrative to the close of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Mr. ‘Froude proceeds in'them with what seems 
to be ied by him as his iar mission, 
the rehabilitation (as the French would call it) of 
the character of the great Tudor. He displays, 
as before, a igality of valuable kaowh y 
acquired by laborious investigation of origi 
documents, the greater part of which had 





viously unknown or neglected. In particu- 
, the collections of manuscripts in the State 
Paper Office and in the British Museum have 
been’ scrutinized and collated by him ‘with a 


diligence, which ought to be a model to his- 


torical inquirers. At the close of the fourth 
volume he-refers, with honest though not ob- 
trusive pride, to his sense of a historian’s 
duty, and to his labours in the performance of 
it. He says that it has been his task to search 
for facts “among statutes and state-papers 
misinterpreted through natural prejudice and 
imperfect knowledge, and among neglected 
manuscripts fast perishing of: decay.” The 
writer, who has honestly ed that task, must 
command our respect and our gratitude, even 
though he does not always win our assent. It 
is this, combined with the invigorating effect 
which contact, and even collision, with a first- 
rate mind produces upon the mind of the reader, 
that constitutes the t worth of this book. 
In every chapter we have laid before us valu- 
able facts as to the condition of the people of 
England, and the tones of thought and feeling 
which were prevalent at the important era of 
the Reformation. The future Mopepite of 
many eminent chiefs of that age, besides Ki 
Henry, will be largely enriched from these 
pages ; and, if Mr. Froude does not always 
succeed in establishing all his new positions, 
he has certainly swept away many enormous 
fallacies that have hitherto passed current from 
one compiler to another of what has been 
termed English history. 

Mr. Froude’s third volume begins with the 
twelfth chapter of the entire work. This treats 
of the foreign and domestic aspects of the 
English Reformation. It vividly reproduces 
the England of that age, especially as seen 
from within :— 

“England as it appeared to its own toiling 
children in the hours of their trial, with its lights 
and shadows, its frozen prejudices: and sunny 
gleams of faith; when day followed day, and 
brought no certain change, and men knew not 
whether night would prevail or day, or which 
of the two was most divine—night, with its 
starry firmament of saints and ceremonies, or day, 
with the single lustre of the Gospel sun. It is 


idle to try to reproduce such a time in any single’ 


shape or uniform colour. The reader must call 
his imagination to his aid, and endeavour, if he 
can, to see the same object in many shapes and 
many colours, and sympathize successively with 
those to whom the Reformation was a terror; 
with those to whom it was the dearest hope; and 
those others—the multitude—whose minds could 
give them no certain answer, and shifted from day to 
day, as the impulse of the moment swayed them.” 


The Pilgrimage of Grace, and the conse- 
quent Paar clog ayy described in the two 
next chapters. e haye also here many 
graphic extracts from old documents, showing 
what the strife then was between the old and 
the new. One of the most interesting of these 
is given in a note at page 256, where the erec- 
tion of fortresses along the coasts has been 
narrated :— 

“While the harbours, piers, and the fortresses 
were rising at Dover, an ancient hermit tottered 
night after night from his cell to a chapel on the 
cliff ; and the tapers on the altar, before which he 
knelt in his lonely orisons, made a familiar beacon 
far over the rolling waters. The men of the 
rising world cared little for the sentiment of the 
past. The anchorite was told sternly by the 
workmen that his light was a signal to the king’s 
enemies, and must burn no more. . And when it 
was next seen, three of them waylaid the old man 
on his road home, threw him down, and beat him 
cruelly.” 
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Many other anecdotes, most cha::acteristic 
of the conflicting spirits of that iime, are 
given in the fifteenth chapter, in the narrative 
of the general destruction of images. But we 
pass over these to cite a note in shich Mr. 
Froude critically. discusses the authenticity of 
the current story about Henry VIII. and 
St. Thomas a Becket :— 

“A story was current on the Continent, and so 
far believed as to be alluded to in the great bull 
of Paul IIL, that an apparitor was sent to 
Canterbury to serve a citation at Becket’s tomb, 
summoning ‘the late archbishop’ to appear and 
answer to a charge of high treason. Thirty days 
were allowed him. When these were expired, a 
proctor was charged. with his defence, He was 
tried and condemned—his property, consisting of 
the offerings at the shrine, was declared forfeited 
—and he himself was sentenced to be exhumed 
and burnt. In the fact itself there is nothing 
absolutely improbable, for the form said. to have 
been observed was one which was usual in the 
Church, when dead men, as someti happened, 
were prosecuted for heresy; and if I express my 
belief that the story is without foundation, I do 
so with diffidence, because negative evidence is 
generally of no value in the face of respectable 
positive assertion. All contemporary English 
authorities, however, are totally silent on a sub- 
ject which it is hard to believe that they would 
not at least have mentioned. We hear generally 
of the destruction of the shrine, but no word of 
the citation and trial. A long and close corre- 

mdence between Cromwell and the Prior of 

anterbury covers the period at which the process 
took place, if it took place at all; and not a letter 
contains anything which could be construed into 
an allusion to it. 

“« So suspicious a silence justifies a close scrutiny 
of the authorities on the other side. There exist 
two documents printed in Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia,’ 
vol. iii. p. 835, and taken from Pollini’s ‘ History 
of the English Reformation,’ which profess to be 
the actual citation and actual sentence issued on 
the occasion. If these are genuine, they decide 
the question ; but, unfortunately for their authen- 
ticity, the dates of the documents are, respectively, 
April and May, 1538, and in both of them Henry 
is styled, among his official titles, Rex Hibernie. 
Now Henry did not assume the title of Rex 
Hiberniz till two years later. Dominus Hibernia, 
or Lord of Ireland, is his invariable designation 
in every authentic document of the year to which 
these are said to belong. This itself is conclusively 
discrediting. If further evidence is required, it 
may be found in the word ‘ Londini,’ or London, 
as the date of. both citation and sentence. Official 
papers were never dated from London, but from 
Westminster, St. James’s, Whitehall, or, if in 
London, then from the particular place in London, 
as the Tower. Both mistakes would have been 
avoided by an Englishman, but are exceedingly 
natural in a foreign inventor.” 

The same chapter vigorously describes the 
plans for treason at home and for a Spanish 
invasion of England, that were formed and 
baffled during 1538 and 1539. A passage is 
cited from an English document of that time, 
which might almost seem to have been the 
original of the well-known lines with which 
Shakspeare’s drama of King John is concluded. 
The examination of one Christopher Chator, 
taken in 1538, is ——- in the Rolls House, 
in which honest Christopher exclaims :— 

“ Laud be to God, we are all now united and 
knit with a firm love in our hearts towards our 
prince. Ye never read nor heard that ever 
England was overcome by outward realms, nor 
dare any outward prince enterprize to come 
hither, except they should trust of help within 


the realm, which I trust in God none such shall 
ever be found.” 


Some observations also of our old statesman 








Wriothesley, as to the policy and true economy 
of the te my then made by Henry to 
put his realm in a state of defence, may not 
be unworthy of the notice of modern poli- 
ticians :— 

“It is possible that all shall be well; but, 
in the mean season, I pray to God to put in the 
king’s majesty’s mind rather to spend twenty 
thousand pounds in vain, to be in perfect readiness, 
than to wish it had so been done if any malicious 
person would attempt anything. Weapons biddeth 


peace ; and good preparation maketh men to look 
or they leap.” 


The sixteenth chapter deals with the terrible 
law of the Six Articles ; and, as we think, ineffec- 
tually endeavours to relieve Henry of the blame 
of personal cruelty in religious persecution. But 
there are some observations on the general 
condition of English criminal law to which we 
would more particularly draw the reader's 
attention :— 


“The English criminal law was in its letter one 
of the most severe in Europe; in execution it was 
the most uncertain and irregular. There were no 
colonies to draw off the criminals, no galley 
system, as in France and Spain, to absorb them in 
penal servitude; the country would have laughed 
to scorn the proposal thgt it should tax itself to 
maintain able-bodied men in unemployed im- 
prisonment; and in the absence of graduated 
punishments, there was but one step to the 
gallows from the lash and the branding-iron. 
But, as ever happens, the extreme character of 
the penalties for crime prevented the enforcement 
of them; and benefit of clergy on the one hand, 
and privilege of; sanctuary on the other, reduced 
to a fraction the already small number of offenders 
whom juries could be found to convict. In earlier 
ages the terrors of the Church supplied the place 
of secular retribution, and excommunication was 
scarcely looked upon as preferable even to death. 
But in the corrupt period which preceded the 
Reformation the consequences were the worst 
that can be conceived. Spasmodic intervals of 
extraordinary severity, when twenty thieves, as 
Sir Thomas More says, might be seen hanging on 
a single gibbet, were followed by periods when 
justice was, perhaps, scarcely executed at all.” 


So far as this is designed—and from the con- 
text it seems to be designed—as a defence of 
Henry’s government, it not only fails of its 
object, but makes matters worse. A ruler 
who enacts or retains sanguinary laws, and 
after periods of supineness in administering 
them, suddenly puts them fiercely into force, 
really tempts his victims into crime. But the 
facts which it mentions are important ; and it 
is followed by a still more important note, in 
which Mr. Froude completely demolishes the 
popular commonplace about 72,000 strong 
thieves decking the gallows during the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

The narrative of Henry's marriage with 
Anne of Cleves will strongly remind the 
reader of the account given in the memoirs 
of the late Lord Malmesbury of the marriage 
of George IV. (then Prince of Wales) with 
Caroline of Brunswick, Before the German 
bride was introduced to her royal lord, the 
English courtiers who saw her were “ shocked 
and dismayed” at her “coarse appearance” 
and “ displeasant airs.” They saw in the 
queen “ such fashions, and manner of bringing 
up so gross, that they thought the king never 
would love her.” When Henry first came into 


her, presence, we are told that :— 


« The king entered. His heart sank; his pre- 
sence ee rw him ; he was ‘ suddenly 
quite discouraged and amazed’ at the prospect 
which was opetied before him, He forgot his 























present ; he almost forgot his courtesy. He did 
not stay in the room ‘to speak twenty words’ 
He would not even stay in Rochester. ‘Very 
sad meee emi says Brown, he‘ entered his 
barge rege to Greenwich, anxio 

to , While escape was possible, from 
ying ee ta neighbourhood.” 


This may be compared with the “ Harris, bring 
me a glass of brandy” scene, when the “ First 
Gentleman ” of the nineteenth century met his 
intended wife; but. certainly Henry showed 
less brutality than his successor, Mr. Fronde’s 
attempt to justify Henry’s divorce of poor 
Anne, can only be successful with those who 
think that a man has a right to put away 
virtuous, affectionate, and sensible wife, because 
her person does not please his fancy. 

ith Anne’s divorce came Cromwell's down- 
fall and execution. Mr. Froude’s character 
of that statesman is drawn with remarkable 

er; but it recalls the curious fact related 
by the Roman historian, that there was to be 
found in Rome a hand to strew flowers on the 
grave of Nero. 

After citing the prayer of Cromwell on the 

scaffold, Mr. Froude proceeds :— 


“With these words upon his lips perished a 
statesman whose character will for ever remain a 
problem, suffering needlessly in his death by 
the awkwardness of the executioner. For eight 
years his influence had been supreme with the 
king—supreme in parliament—supreme in con- 
vocation ; the nation, in the ferment of a revo. 
lution, was absolutely controlled by him ; and he 
has left the print of his individual genius stamped 
indelibly, while the metal was at white heat, into 
the constitution of the country. Wave after 
wave has rolled over his work. Romanism flowed 
back over it, under Mary. Puritanism, under 
another even grander Cromwell, overwhelmed it. 
But Romanism ebbed again, and Puritanism is 
dead, and the polity of the Church of England 
remains as it was tet by its creator. 

“And not in the Church only, but in all de- 
partments of the public service, Cromwell was 
the sovereign guide. In the Foreign Office and 
the Home Office, in Star Chamber and at counceil- 
table, in dockyard and law-court, Cromwell’s 
intellect presided — Cromwell’s hand executed. 
His gigantic correspondence remains to witness 
for his varied energy. Whether it was an am- 
bassador or a commissioner of sewers, a warden 
of a company or a tradesman who was injured by 
the guild, a bishop or a heretic, a justice of the 
peace, or a serf crying for emancipation, Crom- 
well was the universal authority to whom all 
officials looked for instruction, and all sufferers 
looked for redress. Hated by all those who had 
grown old in an earlier system—by the wealthy, 
whose interests were touched by hie reforms—by 
the superstitious, whose prejudices he wounded— 
he was the defender of the weak, the defender of 
the poor, defender of the ‘fatherless and for- 
saken ;” and for his work, the long maintenance 
of it has borne witness that it was good—that 
he did the thing which England’s true interests 
required to be done. 

Of the manner in which that work was done, 
it is less easy to speak. Fierce laws fiercely exe 
euted—an unflinching resolution which neither 
danger could daunt nor saintly virtue move to 
mercy—a long list of solemn ies—weigh 
upon his memory. He had taken upon himself » 
task beyond the ordinary strength of man. His 
difficulties could be overcome only by inflexible 
persistence in the course which he had marked 
out for himself and for the State; and he sup- 
ported his weakness by # determination which 
imitated the unbending fixity of a law of nature. 
He pursued an object, the excellence of which, a 
his mind saw it, transcended all other considera- 
tions—the freedom of and the destruc- 
tion of idolatry; and those who from any motive, 
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crushed, and passed on over their bodiés. 
"3 Wake the same end could have been 
attained by gentler ager is a question arg 
ms su) they can answer easily in 
te cneanetive. jo diffidence of judgment, 
however, ought to be taught by the recollection 
that the same end was purchased in every other 
country which had the happiness to attain to it 
at all, only by years of bloodshed, a single day or 
week of which caused larger human misery than 
the whole period of the administration of Crom- 
well. Be this as it will, his aim was noble. For 
his actions he paid with his life; and he followed 
his, victims by the same road which they had 
trodden before him, to the high tribunal, where 
it may be that great natures who on earth have 
lived in mortal enmity may learn at last to under- 
stand each other.” 

We reserve for another number a brief notice 
of the last volume of this history,—a history 
which, even if all the faults imputed to it are 
real, must form a permanent and most valuable 
addition to our literature, and to our means of 
judging the men and the measures of the past. 








Manual of the Mineralogy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Robert Philips Greg, F.G.S., 
and William G. Lettsom. Van Voorst. 

For many years we have been led to expect a 

valuable work on mineralogy from the ds 

of Messrs. Greg and Lettsom,.and it is. at 
length before us. From their devotion to the 
science of mineralogy, no two men. were better 
fitted.to place the mineralogy. of, the: United 

ingdom on a proper footing than, the authors 
ofthis work. They state that they have en- 
joyed unusual opportunities and facilities in 
compiling’a work of this’ kind, and it will be 
found that all the British minerals are well 
described, and the localities given.’ There are 
several defects in thé enumeration’ of the 
localities, which might have been avoided by 
alittle more care, and which we hope to see 
removed in the next edition. The crystalline 
forms are fully represented—this, indeed, is the 
strong feature of the book ; and the chemical com- 
position of the minerals, as well.as their physical 
peculiarities, are clearly described. The student 
of British mineralogy will make this work his 
text-book, and the miner.and metallurgist will 
find it useful as guiding to localities in which 
the commercially-valuable ores are to be found. 

So much as regards this work.—A word upon 

mineralogy generally. We know of no science 

in which the nomenclatute is in such a state 
of inextricable confusion as in the science 
of mineralogy. In yea ne of natural 
history, of physics, and of chemistry, excepti 
always mineralogy, there is a rule by which 
the discoverer is guided in giving a name to 
any new discovery. In mineralogy, it matters 
not if the mineral be new or old, every writer 
uses. exactly the name he thinks proper, re- 
patios of any authority. Hence we find 
rook and Miller using one name; Dana, 
another; Phillips employing one designation, 

Mohs using something very different, Haid- 

inger still varying the term, and Greg and 

lettsom, as the last writers, using somethi 
newer still to designate the same mineral. 
sulphuret of copper is called Phillipsite by 

Bendant and Dufrénoy, but Phillipsite accord- 

ing to Brook and Miller, is a silicate of alwmina. 

Another sulphuret of copper rejoices in the fol- 
wing names — 


Redruthite . . . Brook and Miller. 
Chaleosine . . . Greg and Lettsom. 
Cuivre sulfuré..«. Haiiy. 
Kupferglans se ‘Heidinger. 


noble or base, Fe or impious, crossed his path, 
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A name should convey to the mind some 
idea of either the physical character or the 
chemical composition of the body to which the 
name is given. Let us see how far this rule is 
maintained in mineralogy. We have placed 
well-known substances with their old familiar 
names, and their fashionable modern ones :— 


Oxide of tin . Cassiterite. 
Red oxide of copper Cuprite. 
Phosphate of copper . Libethenite. 


Grey copper. . «. .. . Tetrahedrite. 
Carbonate of lead . Cerussite. 
Sulphate of lead - Anglesite. 


Tt will be evident to every one that these 
names have been chosen without any rule,— 
that they are arbitrary and capricious selec- 
tions ; and it will be equally clear that no 
definition of either physical property or chemi- 
cal composition is given by these terms. “ A 
name,” says that acute thinker, Hobbes, in his 
‘Computation on Logic, “is a word taken at 
leasure to serve for a mark, which may raise 
in our mind a thought like to some thought we 
had before, and which being pronounced to 
others, may be to them a sign of what thought 
the speaker had. before in his mind.” It cannot 
be said that any of the above new terms con- 
form to this law. It is difficult to understand 
why; of all the sciences, the nomenclature of 
mineralogy is left in such an uncertain state. 
It is to be regretted that Messrs. Greg and 
Lettsom have not displayed that philosophy 
which was necessary to the creation of an in- 
telligible system of names, and that courage 
which would have enabled ‘them to discard 
terms injurious to the progress of a science of 
such importance as mineralogy. 








Essays and Remains of the Rev. Robert Alfred 
Vaughan, Edited, with a Memoir, by the 
Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D.. J. W. Parker 
and Son. 

OF essays reprinted from magazines we have 
lately had, perhaps, rather too much. The 
taste for desultory writing is now largely dif- 
fused, and has immense facilities for its dis- 
play. A man who would shrink from the 
abour of writing a book of his own, finds no 
great difficulty in eviscerating all the informa- 
tion which somebody else’s book may contain, 


criticism, and pointing the whole with a few 
smart epigrammatical: sentences. The result 
is an article amusing to read, while the interest 
in the original work reviewed is fresh, and 
useful to those who want to talk about new 
books, but who would recoil with horror from 
the toil of reading them. But these pleasant 
articles ought not to survive the issue of the 
next number of the magazine in which they 
appear.. A month or a quarter, as the case 
may be, strips them alike of their attractions 
and their use. 

When articles in reviews take the form of 
monographs upon some leading character in 
history, or of elaborate essays on subjects of 
general and enduring interest, there may be 
good reasons for republishing them. The in- 
terest of Sir Walter Scott's, Sydney Smith’s, 
or Lord Macaulay’s contributions to the two 
leading oracles of criticism, has passed away as 
reviews, but we still read them with pleasure 
and ages as original essays upon subjects with 
which the writers were much etter acquainted 
than the authors of the works reviewed. Out 
of poor Mr. Gleig’s ‘Memoirs of Warren 

8 





interspersing his analysis with some sharp | be 


governor-general, just as a beautiful orchid 

grows out of a dry chip. Moreover, when men 

of less commanding genius than those whom 

we have cited, contribute to a magazine, they 

are more or less pledged to support its prin- 

ciples in politics, philosophy, or religion. The 

author is obliged to force his mind to take the 

party view of every question which comes 

before it, and the result often is that 

his words go beyond his convictions. His 

newly-made partisanship does not sit easily 

upon him, and looks exaggerated. Or, if 

he cannot throw himself into the spirit of 

the periodical for which he writes, he will be 

found to insinuate what his position forbids 

him to state openly. The result in the latter 

case is not so fatal to his writing as in the 

former ; but in both the quality, and therefore 

the permanent value, of the essay suffers. 

These objections apply in general to all such 

reprints as we have been speaking of, but we 

feel bound to say that the book before us is, 

for various reasons, less open to them than the 

generality of the same class. 

Mr. Vaughan’s ‘ Essays and Remains’ will, 

we have no doubt, be extensively read. They 

are on religious subjects, and the world now-a- 

days makes considerable profession of reli- 

gion. They are more or less controversial, and 

controversy is the easiest form which religion 

can assume. They are German, and we are 

accustomed to respect everything German be- 

cause we fancy it to be deep. But, indeed; 

this book has higher claims to public attention 
than these. r. Vaughan was a clever and 
an earnest man. Whatever subject he might 
take up he determined to get to the bottom of 
it. e did his work conscientiously; and 
some of his reviews must have cost him more 

labour and research than go to the making of 
twenty such books as proceed daily from the 
pens of hack writers, and the shops of fashion- 
able publishers. The articles on Origen and 
Schleiermacher are evidently the result of a 
thorough acquaintance with subjects which not 
many care to draw from at the fountain-head, 
and well deserve to be studied by all who feel 
an interest in the history of philosophy. But 
Mr. Vaughan was unhappily cut off at the 
very dawn of his powers, and these ‘ Remains, 
together with the ‘Hours with the Mystics,’ 
are only the promise of what he might have 
en. 

The memoir prefixed to these volumes, 
though written by the indulgent pen of a 
father, gives a very pleasing picture of the 
manner in which Mr. Vaughan’s mind was 
influenced, without being warped, by the 
circumstances of his birth, education, and 
position. Born in 1823, he was educated at 
home till his thirteenth year, when he was sent 
to the school of the London University, in 
which his father held the professorship of 
ancient and modern history. One day while 
Dr. Vaughan was writing, the boy suddenly 
exclaimed, “I think I must be a literary man !” 
When asked his reason, he replied, “ Because 
I. remember being within the sound of the 
scratching of your pen as long as I can 
remember anything.” From the same force 
of example, no doubt, sprung his early love for 
the study of history and biography. He was 
always passionately fond of poetry, and, like 
most of the tuneful choir, the exact 
sciences, and even logic and metaphysics. 
This last dislike, however, passed away as his 
mind became matured. In 1842 he took his 
degens as B.A., with classical honours. We 
only hope he did not, like most London 
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biography of great and unscrupulous 


University men, talk of “crude roots” as if 
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Latin were formed of unboiled potatoes. His 
first plan for his future’ career was t«' embrace 
the life of an artist ; but this was soon 
relinquished, and he determined to become an 
Independent minister :— 

“This disposition came mainly from his religious 
feeling. But in his case, as in many more, there 
were subsidiary considerations which had their 
weight. . How many men become clergymen to a 
large extent from their utter distaste for the 
coarse collision and vulgar brawl with which they 
would often be mixed up in other pursuits? 
What they covet in the Christian ministry is its 
comparative quiet, and the sense of being useful 
without taking much part in the worldly conten- 
tions ever going on about them. It is well, no 
doubt, that among the ministers of religion there 
should be men of courage, capacity, and know- 
ledge of affairs, capable of sustaining the interests 
especially intrusted to them in the presence of 
the powers that be, whatever they may be. 
But the men of this sort needed are the exception, 
not the rule. The pastoral life in its ordinary 
routine makes only a moderate demand on such 
qualities.. My son was not. wanting in courage. 
He could, I believe, have gone to the block or the 
stake for a great principle. But he was not 
formed, either in body or mind, for taking a 
prominent place in the rough encounters of public 
life. He greatly admired the qualities which 
fitted some men for being quite in their element 
im the midst of such scenes. He could enter into 
the spirit. of the struggle, could delineate its 
passions, and describe its action, with great truth 
and force. But he felt that his own vocation 
did not lie in taking part with such actors. At 
the same} time, what some “men would ‘have 
construed in him. as timidity,.or a love of ease, 
was. really something different, and something 
much. better. , It was a.love of quiet for the sake 
of thought, and for the sake of the kind of useful- 
ness,,to .be realized by thought. He knew that 
there.was nothing necessarily discordant between 
ministerial duty and his literary tastes. He 
always regarded his capabilities and tastes as a 
Divine bestowment, and never ceased to feel him- 
self responsible for the best possible application of 
them. He knew that the Christian priesthood 
should be, at least in the case of a portion of its 
members, eminently a priesthood of letters, and 
that in.giving himself to the work of the preacher 
and the pastor, it might behove him to endeavour 
to do service to religion in-many ways beyond 
those limits.” 


As a preparation for the profession he had 
chosen, he became, in 1843, a student in the 
Lancashire Independent College. And now, 
as an illustration of his spiritual state, are 
given extracts from his private journal in the 
years 1843,.1844, and 1846. Whether it be 
well to keep such journals, we cannot pretend 
to say. We have always observed that, while 
the virtuous sentiments, or the trifling weak- 
nesses to which even the best are subject, are 
duly noted and dwelt upon in them, no real 
sin—no actual breach of the Divine law—is ever 
chronicled. From this we must conclude one 
of two ec eure that the journalists are 
sinless, or that the journals are merely vehicles 
for’ egotism. Moreover, it is not difficult to 
perceive’ that the desire to round off a period 
nicely has no small effect upon these seraphic 
aspirations. The specimens given in this 
memoir are not calculated to raise our opinion 
of religious and sentimental diaries. What 
good could it do any man to write down the 
following platitudes :— 


“Dec. 18.- Evening.—My -father, at home, 


gave us a beautiful exposition of the twenty-third 
Psalm. Oh, to realize something of the grandeur 
of God’s truth—to be more at home in‘it—tofind 
my ‘element and delight in the study of it; and'in 





its proclamation! . . duly, 1844.1 cannot 
now read too much of my Bible and of good 
sermons. Would to God I could more prac- 
tice what I preach and teach! . Intellectually, I 
may suffice... Oh, for more of the:piety of many I 
have despised!) .. 2. July, 1846.—Thanks to 
God for more lively faith, a more earnest spirit 
of prayer, a deeper joy in religion, more self- 
renunciation,” &c. &." ~*~ 


What can have been the°object of printing 
these journals? They are the mere common- 
places of religious small-talk, not reaching 
even the sublime of fanaticism. They give one 
no clue whatever to the writers mind, and 
only disclose the melancholy fact that so 
accomplished a man could condescend to the 
unctuous self - glorification of the Stiggins 
school. The same thing has been said over 
and over again at those tea-tables where ladies 
most do congregate to speak their experiences, 
and talk religious scandal. 

But Mr. Vaughan was too sensible and 
accomplished a man not to rise above the 
traditional puerilities of his sect, even when in 
some particulars he suffered his mind to be 
dragged down by them. His love of literature 
a8 ree While at the fadapencsns Callege 

e been preparing a volume of poetry for 
the press ; it was entitled ‘The Witch of Endor, 
and other Poems.’ His friends dissuaded him 
from so prematurely rushing into print on his 
own account, and, at the s tion. of .his 
father, he boldly plunged into | Delarue’s folio 
edition of Origen’s works, and produced an 
article on the great heretic’s system of ‘phi- 
losophy, which,,.considering’ that’ the author 
was only about twenty-three, ‘gave promise of 
very great excellence. Of course very large, or 
deep, or even accurate, views of theology could 
not..be expected. under the circumstances. 
From this time he became a constant con- 
tributor to the ‘ British Quarterly’ and other 

riodicals. ‘ His labours in this line were not 
interrupted by his removal in 1846 to the 
University of Halle. Here he carefully studied 
the German philosophy, and soon: made his 
extended sphere of ing felt in an article on 
Schleiermacher, in the ‘ British Quarterly.’ 
Here also he became a prey to despondency — 
a phase of sensation which most young men of 
sensibility pass through, ‘anid which he and his 
father attributed ‘to the state of his religious de- 
velopment. We think’it is rather to be explained 
on natural principles by a letter which he wrote 
about this time to a ‘lady with whom he was in 
love, and to whom he’ complains that. he feels 
disgusted with life. Matrimony, which soon 
followed, dispelled these unpleasant sensations 
of depression and loneliness. 

From his sojourn in the very laboratory of 
German philosophy he came back neither an 
unbeliever nor a pietist. The system which he 
formed for himself was founded on a ‘rational 
interpretation of Scripture as opposed to the 
sceptical and mystical theories which prevailed 
around him. On Positivism, which ‘is now 
talked among us with such prodigious volubility, 
he wrote an excellent letter to a friend, ‘in 
which the patent fallacies of that pretentious 
folly are cleverly and tellingly hit. “ We fe; 
that our limited space does not admit of our 
extracting it. be 

At the ripe age of twenty-four we find Mr. 
Vaughan complaining that his labours have 
hitherto been desultory, and he determines to 
set about a great work. This. finally. resulted, 
after several years of ion, in the 
‘Hours with the Mystics, a “book. which 
evinces much industry, but which, like all his 
writings, “is: deformed’ by #-great “want of 








modesty. A visit to Italy about this time 
tended to enlarge his mind ; but in the few 
extracts given we failed to discover an 
thoughts or observations that might not haye 
been written by an intelligent schoolboy, 

On his return he married, and became 
assistant minister in the chapel of a Mr. Jay, 
at Bath. After two years, during which he 
gained the affections of the congregation, and 

roduced the articles on Schleiermacher and 
vonarola, he removed to a Here, 
while engaged in the duties of his office, he began 
his ‘Hours with the Mystics,’ for which he 
had long been preparing, and contributed 
several articles to wea und d But his health 
was beginning to fail, and during a visit to 
Bourmethortth » blood-vessel in the lungs burst, 
and it .was-found that he was a y in an 
advanced stage of pulmonary consumption. 
He now gave up the duties of a preacher alto- 
gether, and contributed to the ‘ British Quar- 
terly’ the articles on ‘Lewes’s Life of Goethe; 
‘German Courts, ‘Piedmont and Italy; 
‘Tauler) ‘French Romances of the Thirteenth 
Century ;? and to ‘Fraser, the article on 
‘ Art and History. Meanwhile he was rapidly 
sinking. Anxiety for his sisters, who were in 
India, aggravated the disease, and he expired 
in October, 1857. 

That Mr. Vaughan was a clever, an amiable, 
and a good. man, is established by everything 
he wrote, and the concurrent testimony of 
many friends well.qualified to form a judgment. 
That, notwithstanding the gentleness of his 
character, his: fine: mind was somewhat dis- 
coloured ‘by ‘the narrow prejudices of the school 
in which he ‘was: brought up, is equally: indis- 

table. As: it is; literature. has sustained a 
loss7in his re death ; for his was the 
kind of intellect; which: improves by study, 
and requires age to shake itself free from the 
disturbing. influence of external circumstances. 








The Two Brothers.. By the Author of ‘The 
Discipline of Life.” Hurst and Blackett. 
Ir is but seldom that we can expect to find in 
modern novels, especially when they are the 
production of female writers, proofs of any 
unusual ability to holdthe mirror of art up to 
nature. | Nor is it difficult to understand why 
this:should be the case ; for the majority of novel- 
ists: possess but little of that real knowledge of 
life, and powerof insight inte character, which are 
yreckara needed as.a basis for the imagination 
to work upon, and enable it, whilst idealizing 
life, never to de from truth and nature. 
In the authoress of ‘The Two Brothers, amidst 
much that is elevated in sentiment and pure 
in feeling, there is an evident want of those 
qualities which are necessary to the production 
of fictions of the highest class., The charac- 
tétsiare mere pale abstractions, unsubstantial 
and unreal ; while the story of their lives, par- 
taking as it does of the same defects, resembles 
a series of dissolving views, in which nothing 
is distinct in outline or vivid im colouring. As 
regards the plot, it is so purely mechanical in 


gret |its construction that the unravelling of it soon 


ceases to interest us, while the machinery by 
which it is managed is so clearly seen that no 
curiosity is excited as to the nature of, the 
dénouement. : 
It is curious to note that, notwithstanding 
the finer _ and wary ee e e discrimina : nail 
possessed women, they almost always 
in their deliniestlons of male characters. Look 
at the majority of their heroes, and it will be 
found that while-some: of: them resemble the 
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men with pretty faces and effeminate disposi- 
tions, who in real life are certainly not the 
favourite objects of female hero-worship, those 
who are intended. to be beau-tdeals of intellec- 
tual power and manliness are invariably con- 
structed after the Rochester type, a class towards 
whom women would undoubtedly feel nothing 
but aversion if they were to encounter them 
“in society.” Lady Emily Ponsonby’s heroes, 
‘The Two Brothers,’ belong to a different class 
from either of these, but they also could only 
have been sketched by a female pencil, ignorant 
of ment] anatomy, and ignoring the fact that 
without muscle and nerve there can be no 
igour or vital force. 
"The plot: of the s is’ soon told. Mr. 
Vavasour, the father of the Two Brothers, is a 
man in'whom family ae predominates over 
every other feeling ; he marries, and by his 
wife ‘has two sons; the eldest, Robert, a 
charming, handsome youth, beloved by all for 
his affectionate disposition, for his amiability, 
brightness, and light-heartedness ; Everard the 
younger, a shy, proud, sensitive, awkward boy, 
who not only never says, but never does, a 
foolish thing. Of a weak and yielding cha- 
racter, Robert is easily led into temptation, and 
as he grows up distresses his family greatly by 
his conduct, while Everard, on the other hand, 
conducts himself with perfect: propriety, and 
proves himself in'all respects amodel son. Over 
and-over again Mr. Vavasour pays off Robert's 
debts and pardons his delinquericies’; at: last 
broken-hearted at his son’s miseonductiand hope- 
less of his reformation, the father dies, leaving the 
‘estates to Everard, and assigning'te Robert only 
ayounger brother’s portion, thus sacrificing 
his'son’s birthright: to’ his jealousy? for’ the 
honour of his house. » After a’ reer struggle 
with himself, Everard accepts his father’s will, 
and procures Robert; who las: been brought to 
asense of his delinquencies; ‘a situation under 
government. After a year’s probation, which 
proves Robert’s reformatiow to"have been deep- 
seated, Everard brings about a marriage 
between him and his cousin, Hope Linton, to 
whom, from his childhood, he had been pas- 
sionately attached. Another year elapses, and 
then Robert has a son, who turns out to be the 
deus ex machind, whose christening affords 
yee for a grand! coup de thédtre, when 
all is righted, the virtuous rewarded, and’ the 
penitent reinstated: in his; birthright ;| while, 
there being no wicked to punish, no shades 
dim the brightness of the closing tableau... 
The authoress having, in her generosity, 
provided us with two heroes, we are of course 
fwnished. with two heroines to match. One of 
them, Angela Gresham, the pendant to Everard, 
is represented as a “being not too bright and 
;” possessed of very noble and unworldly 
qualities,;—whence derived it is puzzling to 
imagine, considering her parentage and edttca- 
tion. - Mrs. Vavasour, Mrs. Gresham, and Miss 
Price are three equally insipid personages ; and 
itis quite a relief to turn from them to the 
worldly-minded Mrs. Vansittart and her 
scheming daughter. Mr. Gresham, a pompous 
banker, and Mr. Addison, a model clergyman, 
constitute the remainder of the principal a0 
Sonages. Before parting from ‘The Two Bro- 
thers,’ we may mention that it will greatly dis- 
appoint the advocates of the “marriage on 3001. 
a year” question, to hear that when Everard 
and Angela began life on 2,000J..a year, it was 
‘found that, although that was an income which 
‘was’ amply sufficient for every comfort and 
most luxuries,” it: was a stm that “needed 
management !” | toy 
sbiatehrk 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Pg erg Objects of the Country. 


te the Rev. J. 
ood, M.A., F.L.S. Routledge and Co. 


Fosteriana : consisting of Thoughts, Reflections, and Criti- 
cisms of John Foster. by 


Henry G. Bohn. 


H. G. je 

Post Office Directory of Lancashire, with Maps expressly 
engraved for the Work, and corrected to the Time of 
Publication, Kelly & Co. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 1* Avril, 1858. Bailliére, and 
Barthes and Lowell. 

Meliora: a Quarterly Review of Social Science, in its 
Ethical, Political, and Ameliorative Aspects. No. 1. 
Partridge and Co. 

The Common Objects of the Country is enough 
to turn the heads of a whole family of young 
people, and to_make them forsake all domestic 
cares for the sake of observing the habits of newts, 
and frogs, and shrew-mice, and bats, and lizards. 
But to speak seriously, the natural history of the 
common animals which frequent our fields and 
hedge-rows, our ponds and gardens, is an amuse- 
ment which brings health to the minds and 
bodies of children. It is astonishing what mines of 
interest lie unworked at our very feet; and we owe a 
debt of gratitudeto Mr. Wood for pointing them out 
tous. It is true that any father of a family who 
introduces this book into his household may expect 
to find private museums of snakes, and lizards, and 
butterflies, and tadpoles, behind his books, or 
amo his papers ; but these are inconveniences 
which are inevitable, and he will be repaid by 
seeing his children exercising their faculties of ob- 
servation, and obtaining wholesome entertainment 
from the commonest objects by which they are 
surrounded. ‘This book has an excellent effect, too, 
in dispélling superstitious fears, which are apt to 
produce habits of cruelty. TH8 country-people in 
general, and nurse-maids in. particular, are full of 
foolish antipathies to spiders, mice, toads, snakes, 
lizards; blind-worms, and other harmless creatures, 
and are apt to infuse these vulgar notions into 
children., But all these pernicious follies are dis- 
pelled by the habit of regarding these animals 
with, interest and admiration; and intelligent 
children of ten years old may happily, in these 
days, be seen fearlessly and admiringly examining 
insects and reptiles which would have thrown 
their grandmothers into hysteries. The illustra- 
tions to this book are excellent, and enable the 
young students to verify the descriptions in the 
letter-press by comparing the figures with the 
living specimens they may obtain. 

We have already given our opinion on the inex- 
pediency of multiplying reprints from periodicals, 
and Fosteriana seems: peculiarly obnoxious to the 
objections we urged to, the practice in general. 
Who was Mr. Foster that he should deserve a 
volume of ana? The thoughts of a writer in the 
‘ Eclectic Review,’ certainly of second-rate calibre, 
cannot have any permanent interest for the British 
public. The scraps of which the volume is com- 
posed are really of no value, either for their matter 
or style. Nobody would endure to read essays of 
several years old upon such subjects as ‘Cruelty 
to Animals,’ ‘The High Church and Dissenters,’ 
‘ Liberty of the Press, ‘Free Will and Original 
Sin—Dangerous Ground,’ ‘The Improvement of 
Time,’ and other highly moral and respectable, 
but not very entertaining, subjects. We can take 
half-an-hour’s amusement out of a second or 
third class tale or novel; but when we read for 
profit and instruction, we cannot tolerate anything 
but the very best thinking and writing. And yet 
we see that ten volumes of Mr. Bohn’s Standard 
Library are to be devoted to Mr. Foster and his 
works. 

Thete is a wondetful completeness in all the 
mechanical contrivances of the present day, and 
among mechanical contrivances we suppose we 
must class the Post- Office Directory of Lancashire. 
It includes indeéd a literary element; for thete are 
short historical; physical, and social notices given 
of every patish and village in the county. But 
the main of this wonderful statistical work, 
is that-every resident, we verily believe, in one of 


the largest and most populous shires of England 
is described according to his residence and occupa- 
tion; and all the usual information conveyed by 
directories, given with a fulness and detail which 
are unexampled. The work is moreover illustrated 
by valuable maps, which seem to give an accurate 
idea of the county, and its roads and means of 
communication. 

The April number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes sustains the well-deserved reputation of 
that admirable periodical. It opens with a deli- 
cate and discriminating article by M. Ernest 
Renan upon Victor Cousin and his philosophy. 
Next comes a long and careful essay on the 
origin, the present state, social and political, and 
the future prospects of the North American In- 
dians, by M. Armand Mondot. The first part of 
* Scenes from Turkish Life,’ which succeeds to 
this, by Christine Trivulce de Belgiojoso, struck 
us as being somewhat commonplace. The fact is, 
the interior of Turkish harems have lost some- 
what of the romance which used to hang round 
them, like the smoke of the nargileh. M. Emile 
Montégut contributes the very best review we 
have ever‘read of Mr. Kingsley’s novels, and of 
the system, religious and philosophical, of his 
school.. “Mr, Kingsley,” observes the reviewer, 
“has a marked tendency to reject all churches 
which are founded upon individual, or universal, 
rather than on the national conscience. Cal- 
vinism is essentially an isolated religion, and has 
no power beyond the individual conscience ; it 
leaves the individual in an egotistical isolation, by 
employing his mind exclusively on his own salva- 
tion. The Romish doctrine, to use Mr. Kingsley’s 
phrase, arrives at the same result by a totally 
different path. As in Calvinism the individual is 
isolated by the exclusive contemplation of his own 
safety,in the Church of Rome he is isolated by being 
too much pre-occupied with the idea of the universal 
church. Rationalism arrives at the same result 
by assigning to the idea of humanity a larger 
part than to the idea of the nation. Beyond the 
pale of the national church all doctrines have, 
therefore, a double defect ; they isolate the indi- 
vidual, and they separate the spiritual from the 
practical life. The national church alone does not 
separate the citizen from the Christian ; it alone 
makes the moral life the cause of the practical 
life. Mr. Kingsley has employed himself for 
several years back in developing this ingenious 
doctrine, from hatred of the cosmopolitan philo- 
sophies, of the Catholic movement, and also of the 
semi-Catholic sermons of the High Church party. 
Now, as in ‘Westward Ho!’ he retraces the 
heroic ages of this national church—ages when 
she inspired all the actions of public and private 
life; again, as in his last book, ‘Two Years Ago,’ 
he labours to persuade his fellow-citizens to return 
to that church which alone can unite, as hereto- 
fore, their practical and their speculative life, 
which ate now separated.” This is an able analysis 
of the school of Kingsley and Froude, which is, in 
fact, that of Hobbes, dressed up to suit the nine- 
teenth century. M. Mignet contributes an 
article on the ‘ Rivality between Charles V. and 
Francis I.’ To show what a large proportion of 
attention English literature is beginning to com- 
mand in France, we have a second article on an 
English subject, Sir Thomas Browne, the author 
of the ‘Religio Medici” by J. Milsand. ‘The 
Elkoran, a poem by Edouard Grenier, is all about 
Turks and jealousy, and cords and sacks, and the 
Bosphorus—subjects which totally fail to excite 
our English sympathies. To this succeed epi- 
tomes of scientific ahd musical intelligence. In 
| the ‘Chronique,’ with which the number closes, 
| M. Eugene Lataye gathers tp the threads of 
| European events—political, social, and literary— 
which have been spun during the last fortnight. 
In most of these papets, bit especially in the 
‘Chronique,’ we observé a carefulness and cofn- 
pleteness which aré seldom found in English 
pétiodicals. There séems to be less effort to write 
strikingly, and more to convey solid information. 
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The ‘ Revuedes Deux Mondes’ recalls the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ in its best days, 

A new quarterly periodical appeared on the Ist 
of this month, 


the social state of the people, The first; number 
contains papers on intemperance, on phrenology 
and physiognomy, on the opium-trade, on pros- 
titution and reformatory schools. To these suc- 
ceeds a ‘ Tale of Domestic Life,’ and the whole is 
closed by a ‘Record of Social Politics,’—a succinct 
account of the legislation which bears upon social 
questions. These papers seem cleverly written, 
but the tone of those upon intemperance and 
prostitution is exaggerated. Penal laws are ad- 
vocated for the repression of both evils. 





New Bditions. 


The Orlando Furioso. Translated into English verse from 
the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto, with Notes. By 
William Stewart Rose. New Edition. Vol. I. H.G. 
Bohi 


onn. 
Wayside Pictures through France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Up the Rhine. By Robert Bell. Routledge and Co. 
Ollendorf’s New and Easy Method of Learning the 
German Language. Translated and abridged by 
Henry W. Dulcken. D. Nutt, and Williams and 
Norgate. 
Various attempts have been made from time to 
time to naturalize Italian poetry in this country, 
but they have never been crowned with success. 
There is an Epicurean calmness, an elegant and 
refined humour, in Southern literature, which is 
not so much to our taste as the rugged earnestness 
of Germany. Even Dante, the most Teutonic of 
Italians, is more talked of than read among us, 
and we suspect that many well-informed persons 
would be obliged to own they knew nothing at all 
of Ariosto. It was from Ariosto, nevertheless, 
that Byron borrowed some of his happiest concep- 
tions ; and few who once take up the study of the 
great old Italian poets, fail to acquire from the 
discipline a delicacy of taste and a largeness of judg- 
ment. Translations can give but a faint idea of the 
origin but they awaken the reader’s interest, 
and perhaps lead him on finally to the fountain- 
head. We therefore rejoice to see that The 
Orlando Furioso, Translated into English Verse, 
&e., by William Stewart Rose, has been added to 
Mr. Bohn’s Illustrated Library. This is by far 
the best translation of the ‘Orlando’ extant. An 
English version of this great poem was made so 
early as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir 
John Harrington, her godson; but, though an 
admirable specimen of the English of that day, 
and a curious poem in itself, it is a very unfaithful 
rendering of the original. The next attempt was 
made by Mr. William Huggins, of Headley Park, 
near Farnham, in the reign of George II.; but 
while it creeps upon the ground, it has not even 
the merit of fidelity. Hoole’s was the next 
attempt to “do the ‘Orlando’ into English ;” but 
neither is his version. a decided success, The 
diction is mean and wanting in spirit, and the 
heroic metre which he adopted gives no idea of 
the ottava rima of the original. Indeed it utterly 
changes the spirit of the poem. Mr. Stewart 
Rose’s version is as faithful and true a picture of 
the poem as can be produced in English by a man 
of cultivated taste in poetry, and deeply imbued 
with the spirit of medieval romance. He was the 
son of the Right Hon, George Rose, of Cuffnells, 
Treasurer of the Navy, and the friend of Pitt; was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, which he left, 
before taking his degtee, to sit in parliament, but 
vacated his seat to become readitig clerk iti the 
House of Lords. He was the atithor of ‘A 
Naval History of the Late Wat,’ . translations of 
‘ Amadis de Gaul’ and ‘ Partenopex de Blois, a 
volume of original poems erititled ‘The Crusade 
of St. Louis arid King Edward the Martyr, 
‘ Letters to Henry Hallam, Esq., from the North 
of Italy,’ a translation of the ‘ Animali Parlanti’ 
of Casti, and of Boiardo’s ‘ Orlando Innamorato,’ 
Among his friends were Scott and Frere. He died 
in 1843, From this it appears that the whole 
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tenor of his tastes and studies fitted him peculiarly 
for the task of translating Ariosto; and his suc- 
cess has been such as might have been expected. 
The English are great travellers, and therefore, 
it is to be presumed, like travelling; yet if we 
were to judge from their continual grumbling and 
their looks of suffering ennui while engaged in the 
process, and by their contemptuous depreciation of 
the people among whom they have chosen to 
sojourn for a time on their return, we should 
come to a directly opposite conclusion. Perhaps 


| it is that as a nation we are so pre-occupied with 


our own thoughts, or so accustomed to a life of 
busy industry, that our minds are not generally 
open to the impressions of the hour, and are too 
stiff to turn easily in any unaccustomed direction. 
This is certainly a national fault and* ought to be 
corrected ; and we know not how this object can 
be effected better than by the diffusion of good 
books of travels, which shall not only give the 
traveller information such as he requires, but 
teach him how he ought to view the mamners and 
customs of foreigners, We therefore rejoice to 
see that a new edition of Wayside Pictures through 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Up the Rhine, 
has been published in a cheap, and, at the 
same time, elegant form, by Routledge and Co. 
The author appears to have set out upon his 
travels with a more than ordi stock of general 
information upon the history of the countries he 
visited. Upon this original stock of knowledge 
he has built the results of a very quick perception 
both of men and things, conveyed in the temperate, 
liberal, and genial tone of a man of good sense and 
cultivation. Here are no and shallow 
sneers at customs and institutions, apy because 
they are not English; no bilious and dyspeptic 
pictures such as some travellers paint, in order, as 
they fancy, to show their immense superiority to 
the rest of the world, Mr, Bell appears to have 
visited the Continent partly for amusement and 
partly for instruction. He has given the impres- 
sion made upon his mind at the time by what 
he saw; and, fortunately for his readers, his 
mind is not of that description which reflects 
a distorted image. In France the districts 
described are Normandy and Brittany,—certainly 
the most interesting to us, both from their 
position and their past history. The country 
comprehended between the Seine and the Loire 
was not only the centre of a great literary and artis- 
tic movement in the Middle Ages; but it is from it 
that we have derived the half at least of our 
language, and not a little of our national character, 
and of our social polity. In Normandy we see, 
pur et simple, the national character which lives 
in England in a mixed state. Mr. Bell did not 
confine himself to the beaten track of tourists, but 
introduces his reader to the villages on the hill- 
sides, and the primitive and interesting peasantry 
by whom they are inhabited, with their quaint 
costumes, their old traditions, and their poetical 
superstitions. Of the tales current among them, 
and related in the veillées by the side of the 
farmer’s fire, some very pretty specimens are 
given. That of ‘Robert de Beauvoir’ would 
have been seized upon by Sir Waltet Scott 
as the fable of a romance. ‘The description of 
the popular game of Soule, now however disused, 
is very curious. It corresponds exactly with that 
of “ camping,” which was practised in Suffolk till 
very lately, when the death of a man from the 
rough usage he met with in it led to its abolition, 
These pictures of peasant-life remind us of the 
best of George Sand’s novels, The tout in France 
contains some excellent advice to the English 
residents, whose conduct does not seem conducive 
either ‘ the économy which is their avowed ob- 
ject in living abroad, nor to securing the -will 
of the natives. The Belgian tour en 
sketches of Antwerp, Malines, Ghent and_ its 
déguinage, bear Is, Bruges, Liége, &. The de- 
scriptions of that strange “ ueous ” country, 
Holland, and its ssiphtblies, bibabitanhs with 


their /uist-houses built, over green ditches, their 








painfully-neat gardens and dirty faces, are ex. 
tremely graphic. The trip ‘Up the Rhine’ is 
more generally familiar, but the remarks on 
German character ate original, and display much 
insight into character. This is on the whole a 
most entertaining and instructive work, and shows 
that in order to make an amusing book of travels 
it is by no means necessary to go to Timbuctoo or 
Siberia. It is illustrated with engravings by 
Mr. Birket Foster and Mr. George Measom, after 
sketches by the author. The ancient chdteauz, 
the Cauchoise caps, and “ the faces under them,” 
and the “Prout-like” streets of the interesting 
medieval towns of France and Belgium are 
brought before the reader both by the pen and 
pencil of the accomplished author. — 

Our daily-increasing intercourse with Germany, 
and the rage for German literature, philosophy, 
and theology which has been growing every year 
in intensity, has produced a great demand for 
elementary books on German grammar. Amongst 
these Olle s New and Easy Method of 
Learning the German Language has been gene- 
rally considered the easiest and best. But the 
original work is in French, and is, moreover, 
rather expensive. The present volume is a trans. 
lation into English, and is marvellously cheap. 
Ollendorff’s method admirably illustrates the dif- 
ferent effects of learning living and dead languages, 
When we set about the study of German, for in- 
stance, our main object is to be able to read and 
speak it as soon as ible, and we care not for 
philosophical arrangement, provided we can attain 
this end. It is upon this principle that Ollen- 
dorff’s method proceeds. To accustom the learner 
to the construction of the language by continued 
repetitions is his aim. In learning Latin and 
Greek, on the contrary, we do not look for imme- 
diate fruit in the shape of a facility in speaking 
or reading, so much as for a scientific knowledge 
of the laws of the construction of language in 
general, The study of the dead languages thus 
provides a better discipline for the mind, and an 
excellent preparation for the acquisition of the 
modern tongues. This is a principle which our 
educational reformers have no idea of. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
On the Advantages of Free Public News-rooms and Lend. 
ing Libraries, c. By M. H. Fielde, Esq. 
A Voice from England in Answer to ‘ L’Empereur Napo- 
léon I1I. et U Angleterre. By an Englishman out of 


Englands Dormant Strength, with Suggestions for its 
immediate Development, §c. By an Englishman. 
Hatchard. 

A pampHtet On the Advantage of Free Public 

News-rooms, &c., is a somewhat ill-tempered, but 

forcible appeal to the lower-orders in favour of the 

establishment, by Act of Parliament, of public 
news-rooms and lending-libraries in every parish, 
the expense to be paid by a rate. It is extremely 
desirable that mechanics and operatives should 
have the means of reading the newspaper as well 
as the noble lords and gallant frequenters of the 

United Service. But there must be some limit to 

these rates. It is not now easy for persons of 

moderate incomes to live in England; but if we 
are to be taxed to enable our tailors atid shoe: 
makers to see ‘Punch’ and ‘The Times, and to 

rovide them with other kindred luxuties, none 
but millionaires will be able to pay for the luxury 
of breathing English air. 

A Voice from England is an ably-written reply 
to ‘L’Empereur Napoléon III. et l’Angleterre. 
It takes the sensible and patriotic view of the sub- 
ject, and asserts that the only true basis of friend- 
ship between the two countries must be that of 
mutual advantage. In politics, personal likings 
or antipathies should have no part ; and it is for 
the interest of peace that all arrogant pretensions 
on either side should be at once resented, because 
such pretensions, in diplomacy, are but the pre- 
liminary tentatives to acts of aggressi 





on. 
In England’s Dormant Strength, “ An English- 
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man” advocates the immediate formation of a 
« Royal Rifle Association” for the defence of the 
country, and the employment of our prisoners and 
soldiers in throwing up earthworks all round the 
coast of Great Britain and Ireland. These pro- 
positions involve a multitude of minor details, 
such as stationing our rotten old ships all round 
the coast as hulks for the reception of the pri- 
soners engaged in building the fortifications. We 
recommend “ An Englishman” to open his plans to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to hear 
what that functionary has to say to them. 





List of New Books. 


Goldenstar, post 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Bri pareenons Seer CGAAttY » Vol. IL., fep. 8vo, cl., 3s, 6d. 

’s Christian in India, 12mo, el., 3s. 6d. 

ison’s (J.) Interest Tables, post 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Cotton’s (Col, 8. J.) Drill, xorel 8vo, cl,, 245, 
ill’s (A.) Simnon and his Gt. tance, illust.,sq.,cl.,2s.;col.,3s. 

sie Remeber ip We aac 
(the! r To-morrow, y W. e. it Bvo, cl., 78. 
Pe iard, or the Constant Man re 





2s. 
* 

(J, G.) Heroes of England, fep, 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Flockhart’s it) Autobiography, by Dr. Guthrie, 2s, 

H, C.) Sailing , 2nd edit., post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d, 
Fullerton's(Lady)Life,&c., of Countess de Bonneval,2 vols.post 8vo,cl.,21s, 
Gant’s (F.) Evil Results of Over-' Cattle, 8vo, cl., 3s, 6d.* 
Gardner’ es, 4th edit., fep.8vo,cl gilt, 3s, 
Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

's (C. A.) Harmonia Sym lica, , ol., 6s. 6d. 
Hogg’s (T. J.) Life of Shelley, Vols. L. and II., post 8vo, cl., 21s. 
Jilt (the), 12mo, cl., 2s. 
Kaye's (J. W.) Life of Lord Metcalfe, new edit., 2 vols., post 8vo, cl., 12s. 
Lamartine’s Constituent Assembly, Vols, III, & IV., post 8vo, cl., 12s. 


Lutfullah’s Autobiography, by E. B. +» post 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Morley’s (W. H.) Administration of Justice in India, royal 8vo, cl., 15s. 
Noble’s (D.) Hi Mind, post 8vo, cl. 4s, 6d. 


Odd (the) Confidant, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Ollendorff’s German, transl. by H. W, Dulcken, 12mo, cl., 5s. 6d. 
Rawnsley’s (R. D, B.) Sermons, 12mo, cl., 6s. 
for Young Men, crown 8yo, cl., 1s. 6d. 
Stubbs’s (W.) Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, small 4to, cl., 8s. 6d. 
Sullivan's (Edward) Letters on India, 8vo, cl., 7s. 
ae Barchester Towers, new edit., post 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Two Homes, 2nd edit,, fep. 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Ursula, 2 vols., fep., 12s, 
Vieyra’s Portuguese Grammar, 12th edit., 12mo, bd., 7s. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
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HORACE, CARMINUM LIB. III., ODE XI. 


Son of Maia, by whose aid 

Apt Amphion, as he play’d, 
Moved the very stones along 
With the rapture of his song ; 
And thou, seven-stringéd shell, 
Full of Music’s magic spell, 

Once 50 silent and despised, 

Now in hall and temple prized ; 
Utter strains for Lydé’s ear,— 
Strains she cannot choose but hear. 
She is shy and scarce so bold 

As a filly three years old, 
Bounding o’er the plain that hies, 
Pred to be has ay that flies ; 

‘or she never yet prove 
Wedded bliss or wanton love. 
Woods and tigers after thee 
Thou canst draw with melody ; 
Thou canst charm the fountain’s source ; 
Thou canst stay the water-course. 
Sullen, at thy graceful lay, 

Pluto’s watch-dog slunk away,— 
Slunk away, tho’ snakes are bound 
Fury-like his head around,— 
Tho’ his breath is foul, and gore 
From his three tongues trickles o’er, 
Smiled Ixion maugré pain ; 
Tityos too smiled once again ; 
The urn stood dry, as thou didst bid 
Rest awhile each Daniid ! 
Of those maids let Lydé know 
All the guilt and all the woe - 
How they toil the urn to fill ; 
How the urn is empty still ! 
Fn her how ’twas vain to die ; 

ey must pay a penalty 
Later than the latest breath, 
Still enduring after death ! 
Cursed maidens! who could bear— 
(Greater crime they could not dare) 
Cursed who could bear to slay 
Wedded lord on wedding-day ! 
One, but one, of bridal fire 


Ever be her name adored— 

Gave, and nobly broke, her word ! 
Saying, ‘“ Rouse thee, husband mine, 
Lest a long, long sleep be thine : 


Fly es, ere ill befall ; 
Father—sisters—fly them all ! 

One by one, alas ! shed 

Blood of those that have wed, 


Tare them, as she-lions tear ‘ 
that cometh to their lair. 
I of gentler mood will be— 
bree er ad - or fetter — A 
m er’s rage be spent: 
Welcome chains and banishment ! 
All my crime, that wedded wife 
Spared a wretched husband’s life. 
Go, then—haste o’er land and sea ; 
Night and Venus favour thee ! 
Blessings hover o’er thy head! 
Go; and ah! when I am dead, 
Raise a record-stone to tell 
Of the maid who loved thee well.’’ 
. Nicer, M.A. 





THE NEW READING ROOM. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

In your number of Saturday last, among the 
the letters which you inserted from Mr. Hosking’s 
‘Observations upon the Recent Addition of a 
Reading-room to the British Museum,’ there is 
one addressed by that gentleman to Lord John 
Russell on the 25th of July, 1857, in which the 
following passage occurs :— Mr. Panizzi appears 
not to perceive, or perceiving, he desires that 
your lordship should not apprehend the fact, that 
his designs are two, and not one; Mr. Panizzi’s 
first design having been put forward in May, 1852, 
before he received a copy of my project from me, 
and the other early in 1854,” &c. Permit me to 
state that “I put forward” two plans in May, 1852; 
they both accompanied my report of the 5th of 
that month, and were printed with that report on 
the 30th of June following, by order of the House 
of Commons, I never put forward nor made any 
other design whatever, neither early in 1854, nor 
at any other time. By inserting this simple 
statement you will oblige your obedient servant, 

British Museum, April 13th, 1888. A. Panzzzi. 


BLOCK-BOOKS, 
Wuar are “ Block-Books ? ” Many of our 
readers will probably ask this question, when 
they see it announced that, on the 5th of May 
next, Mr. John Wilkinson will sell by auction 
220 copies of an expensive work, by Mr. Samuel 
Leigh Sotheby, called ‘The Block-Books; or, 
Xylographic Delineations of Scripture History.’ 

e will endeavour to satisfy this laudable 
curiosity of thine, good reader, by explaining, 
as simply as we can, the meaning of this mys- 
terious term, avoiding, as far as we are able, 
all controverted points of typographical history, 
if by this means we may perhaps escape the cen- 
sure of the partisans of Ottley on the one hand, 
and of Baron Heinecken on the other. 

The unlearned might, perhaps, suppose that 
there was some connection between block-books 
and blockheads, as that the former were written 
by the latter; or that the authors of the books in 
question deserved, or were actually brought to, 
the block, the compound noun block-book being 
formed on the same princifle as death-stroke, &c. 
If any such ingenious theories rise in thy anti- 
quarian and philological head, gentle reader, we 
tell thee at once to dismiss them. The simple 
word “ block,” in the compound “ block-book,” 
relates not in anywise to the author of the 
book, or to the effect which it has, or ought to 


printing it. The art of printing did not leap, 
perfect and armed cap-d-pie, like Pallas-Athene, 
out of its parent’s brain, tat 


steam. Types and galleys are of comparatively 
modern invention. The first step 


which they were transferred 
geen ee books so printed are called “block- 
8. ch page thus formed a separate wood- 
cut. The art of printi 
cultivated, we know, in 





oe 
hither from the Celestial Empire by the Fran- 








have, produced, but simply to the manner of 


dren, crept before it walked, walked before it 
ran, and ran before it went—as it now does—by | Of this also there are several editions, varying 


in the art was | 1 
to carve the letters, with the illustrations which 
eked out their meaning, on blocks of wood, from | ing one, and is entitled, ‘ Ars Moriendi’ (the Art of 
by a press to paper ; | Dying). 


cisean and Dominican missionaries, who imparted 
the secret to Roger Bacon, as some suppose, or 
whether it were independently worked out by the 
European mind, we will not presume to deter- 
mine. Certain it is that soon after the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, books thus printed from 
wooden blocks, were largely circulated in Ger- 
many and the Low Countries. These early 
“Xylographic Delineations,” as. Mr. Sotheby 
euphuistically calls them, have long been prized 
by book-collectors, not only as curiosities, but'as 
works of art of great though peculiar merit. 
There is a very magnificent collection exposed in 
glass-cases in the British Museum, and the Bod- 
leian is rich in them. But with a view to eriable 
every “ Philobiblist ” to specimens: of 
these works of early art, Mr. Sotheby has compiled 
this volume, giving fac-similes of the most in- 
teresting examples, together with explanations 
and descriptions of the whole works of which 
they form a part. 
In the Middle Ages religion entered into all the 
feelings and practices of daily life. Nothing was 
supposed to be proved unless it was proved from 
Scripture. The Latin of the Vulgate became the 
common language of a large portion of the people, 
and their conversation and writings were thickly 
interlarded with quotations from the Bible, as all 
those who are conversant with medieval book are 
aware. Scripture was the subject of the lectures in 
the schools, and upon it were founded the science 
and art of the period. To scriptural and religious 
subjects were, therefore, necessarily devoted the 
earliest labours of the printing press, and the 
first. block-book in Mr. Sotheby’s catalogue con- 
sists of illustrations of the ‘Book of Revelation.’ 
From this he gives nine specimens. The first 
represents St. John preaching to the idolaters. 
Amo them stands Drusiana, whom St. John 
in the next plate is seen baptizing. This, indeed, 
is from Church History rather than the Apoca- 
lypse itself; but the succeeding ones follow the 
Apostle in his relegation to the Island of Patz:os, 
and the visions there presented to him and de- 
scribed in the mysterious book. This block-book 
must have been very popular, for no less than 
five editions are met with. The wood-cut illustra- 
tions are very rough, as might have been expected. 
personages are represented in the costume of 
the timeand country where the books were printed, 
and the drawing is not always perfectly correct. 
Nevertheless there is an absence of senti- 
mentalism, and a power and a reality about 
them, which are too often wanting in modern 
illustrations, 

The next book described is called ‘ Biblia Pau- 
perum ’ (the Bible of the Poor), on the principle 
that “ pictures are the books of the unlearned.” 
It consists of the typical figures of the Old Testa- 
ment, with their antitypes in the New, and under 
each picture is a leonine verse describing the sub- 
ject. The first is the Annunciation, with the 
temptation of Eve on one side, and Gideon’s fleece 
on the other; while David and Isaiah are at the 
top, and 8S. Matthew and John at the foot of the 
picture. The several subjects are illustrated by 
the following leonities and ptmning verses :-— 

ad). i widatur.’? 
x oes ye es ei 
“ Rore madet vellus, pertnansit arida tellus.” 


Underneath the picture of the Magdaletie at the 


ut, like ordinary chil- | et of Christ is :— 


“ Hanc a peccatis absolvit fons bonitatis.”’ 


much in the strength and distinctness of the out- 
ines. 

The next block-book is an exceedingly interest- 
A man is represented on his death-bed. 


At his left hand stands an angel, who whispers, 
« Sis firmus in fide” (Be strong in the faith); at his 


from wooden blocks was | right hand stands the Saviour, the blessed Virgin, 
ina for centuries before | and a great company of saints, both of the Old 
discovered it ; but whether it were carried | and New Testaments; while hideous demons are 





crawling away on the floor, exclaiming, “ Fugia- 
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mus” (Let us‘fly); “ Vieti sumus”: (Weare con- 
quered) ; °°‘ Frustra laboramus” {We labour in 
vain). The letter-press is devoted to directions 
for the sick man, as:how, when he is tempted by 
doubts of the-Christian religion, he is to consider 
how n faith is; &c. With this good death 
is contrasted the death of the wicked. -In the 
latter the ‘saints are seen at a distance, looking 
on in sorrow, while the demon of avarice whispers 
into the dying man’s ear, at one. side “ Intende 
thesauro” (Think of your treasure); another, 
“ Think of your relations;” while at the bottom of 
the picture are seen the dying man’s stables and 
cellars filled with wine-casks. To this succeeds 
the ‘Cantica Canticorum ’ (Song of Solomon). The 
illustrations to this are more carefully and-artis- 
tically done than any of the others. To accom- 
pany the verse “ Veni in hortum meum,” there is 
a very curious representation of the garden. - In 
the distance is a house, which seems intended to 
represent a monastery, for we see the scriptorium 
filled with books, the buttery-hatch, &.; in the 
foreground are monks busily employed on the 
labours of the community ; one is hammoring on 
an anvil, another is pounding apples in a cider- 
press, another is reaping, another binding the 
sheaves, and another threshing. Next comes the 
‘ Liber Regum,’ or Book of Kings, in which ample 
justice is done to Goliath’s giantship, and Absa- 
lom’s' locks; and then we arrive at length at the 
books printed with moveable types. 

The earliest books printed with types are be- 
lieved: to have’ been the grammars of Donatus, 
the only ones in use in the Middle Ages, whence 
a grammar came to be called a Donnet.; but they 
still’ continued to be illustrated by the same cha- 
racter of wood engravings as before, of which 
specimens are given. 

The second volume, besides containing religious 
works, suchas have been already described, com- 
prises‘an account of *The Kunst Ciromantia,’ or 
the art’ of telling fortunes by means of an inspec- 
tion of the hand, which succeeds a chapter on 
literary forgeries. 

Thethird volume is devoted to a very ingenious 
attempt'to fix the age and native country of these 
block-books by means of the water-marks on the 
paper on which they ‘are: printed. Many of 
these marks bear wnmistakeable reference to the 
cognizances of the several Burgundian and other 
princes who flourished in the fifteenth century. 
But we must observe that, at a time when there 
was no very great demand for paper, whole ‘reams 
might have Jain unemployed for perhaps. ten or 
twenty years, or it may have been imported. from 
other countries. ~ The evidence as to the date and 
place of the books, to be derived from the paper- 
marks, is; therefore, far from conclusive. 

These magnificent volumes are the result of 
much research, and cannot fail to throw light on 
the early history of that noble art which has 
worked such wonders for civilization—the art of 
multiplying books by means of the printing-press ; 
and we anticipate that very few of the 220 copies 
which are to'be sold will remain on the hands 
of the author. 





THE ASCENT OF TENERIFFE. 


THE lecture delivered some time sincé at the 
Royal Institution by Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
the Astronomer-Royal of Scotland, was so 
entertaining, and, moreover, so important in a 
scientific point of view, that we gladly print 
the following report of it. Our readers will 
recollect that, last summer, the professor 
visited Teneriffe, and took up his abode, for 
upwards. of two months, on the Peak, making 
experiments for the purpose of discoveri 

whether the theory of Bir Isaac Newton, wit 

regard to the influence of the atmosphere at 
high elevations on the phenomena of the hea- 
venly bodies, or that of Baron Humboldt, were 


correct. The former, in a well-known passage, 





suggested that above the clouds was a region 
of “serene and ‘quiet air, peculiarly favourable 
for astronomical observations.” The latter 
held, on the lagers that lofty mountains 
being generally enveloped in cloud to their 
summits, were the localities least favourable to 
star-gazers.’ The result of the Astronomer- 
Royal’s experiments was. thoroughly: and for 
ever to establish the correctness of Newton’s 
theory :— 


The object proposed in the astronomical experi- 
ment carried out on the Peak of Teneriffe the 
year before last; was to understand how much 
telescopic observation can ‘be improved, by elimi- 
nating the lower: third or fourth part of the 
atmosphere ; in other words, by elevating instru- 
ments and observers some ten thousand feet above 
the sea-level. 

By such a proceeding, not only was it hoped to 
rise above the greater part of the clouds, mist, 
haze, and other aerial impurities, so patent to the 
eyes of all..men,, but also -to, get; rid. of. certain 
other sources of optical disturbance, which only 
manifest themselves to star-gazers employing 
telescopes’ with high magnifying’ powers. To 
such, ‘those disturbances’ are’ rarely’ or never 
absent, even on the finest _— and they act 
more and more prejudicially the larger and more 
perfect the instruments ‘that’ may' be: etmployed! 
From this cause it is, that: the full niagnifying 
power which a modern telescope is’ calculated to 
bear, can very seldom” be: applied’; minute’ celes- 
tial phenomena remain undiscovered; and our 
opticians must lose’ heart in carrying ‘on the im- 
provement of object-glass manufacture, if their 
best performances gage: to: be’ for’ ever condemned 
to have their finer qualities neutralized bythe 
badness of the air in which they are tested. 

Here is evidently anevil of no ordinary magni- 
tude, and it has troubled astronomers ‘Jong. Clearly 
foreseen and carefully weighed ‘by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, that great philosopher ‘described ‘the nature 
of the difficulty, and the only means of remedy, in 
1730, in words as. felicitous as’ comprehensive: 
“ Telescopes,” says he, “‘ cannot be so formed’ as 
to take away that confusion’ of rays’ which arises 
from the tremors of the atmosphere. The only 
remedy is most serene and quiet’ air, .such as 
may perhaps be found on the tops of the highest 
mountains, above the grosser elouds.” HrArot 

This appears a very simple ’and’ probable’ piece 
of speculation, yet somehow it’ dropped out ‘of 
notice, and never had the! sedl. of practical trial 
applied to its theoretical prédiction;’ until the late 
First Lord of the'Admiralty (Sir Charles Wood), 
duly advised by' the ‘Astronomer-Royal (Mr. Airy), 
commissioned mé‘“to* make ‘the aitempt in the 
summer of 1856, by: a large. telescope to 
a considerable height up the flanks of the Peak of 
Teneriffe. 

The mountain was chosen as the most elevated 
one within reach of a summer expedition, and at 
the same time of practicable ascent with 
instruments. It is situated, moreover, in t 
middle of the N.E. trade-wind region, where the 
weather is not only more r than in any 
other part of the world, but where, mutatis 
mutandis, some pretty certain data as tothe 
climate of the upper atmospheric strata had been 
procured from another and grander scientific work, 
recently performed, also under the Lords of: the 
Admiralty, viz., the remeasurement of La: Caille’s 
Are of the Meridian at the Cape of Good ‘Hope, 
by their lordships’ southern | astronomer, ‘Mr. 

aclear. f Q 

Further particulars of a practical nature, rela: 
tive to the character of the ground, as well as'the 
temper and quality of the inhabitants, having been 
procured from Mr. Robert Stephenson;‘M.P., who 
had lately visited the island, and whose early expe- 
riences on South-American cordilleras had long 
since led him to look with favour on Newton’s 
mountain-method of improving ‘astronomical ob- 


servations,—the preparations ‘for: this novel sort 











of expedition went on’ quickly during May and 
June. 

At this stage so much’ kindly interest in the 
attempt was shown in the limited circle of work. 
ing astronomers, that, beginning with Mr. Airy, 
I was favoured by them, in the course of a few 
weeks, with the loan of many valuable instru- 
ments; and, finally, Mr. Stephenson, who had 
already paved the way to the expedition being 
called into being, tendered the magnificent con- 
tribution of: no less than the use of his yacht 
Titania and her able crew. With them, accord- 
ingly, we set sail on June 22nd from Cowes. | 
say we, for I was accompanied by my wife—the 
best assistant that either an astronomer or any 
other man can possibly have. 

There was just a trifle of uncertainty spread 
over our prospects, for some very opposite opinions 
were-in the field, apparently supported by ‘ob- 
served facts; and a few voices even loudly pro- 
claimed that high mountain-tops, all the world 
over, are invariably loaded with clouds, and mist, 
and sleet, and tormented for ever with impetuous 
storms. Yet, strong in our belief, on we went in 
the swift Titania, and arriving in Teneriffe on 
July the 8th, were at once made free of the island 
by the liberal and hospitable Spanish authorities, 
beginning ‘our first ascent six days afterwards, with 
a long tine ‘of ‘mules laden with instruments and 


é. 

Pie habbeing was desperately 'cloudy—quite 4 
desponding sort of day ;' but the angle of ascent in 
the road was happily most moderate and uniform, 
so on'and up we rode with the greatest facility. 
A ‘sympiesometer,' by Adie, of Edinburgh, ‘gave 
the heights ' without disinounting. At 3,000 feet 
of altitude, still ‘pacing up a constant slope, the 
level of’ the’ clouds was reached,—those clouds 
which had made the sky look so unhappy when we 
were starting from the port of Orotava. A whiff 
or two of’ ‘danip ‘mist’ flew about us for a while, 
and then we ‘suddenly emerged into clear hot 
sunshine; “From that moment, and hour after 
hour, asthe! décréasing column of the sympie- 
someter’ chronicled ‘the height ascended, and as 
we continued ‘toiling up the long slope of the 
mountain;’ the ‘smi’ shone ‘vehemently down upon 
us from asky of the purest blue’; and never did the 
clouds ‘below attempt’ to leave their constant level 
of 13,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea. In this 
brilliant Mumination, in ‘the rarified and arid air, 
amidst’ voleanic ‘rocks ‘of grotesque and imposing 
forms,in fact, in’ this most moon-like region we 
travelled on, until'by evening we reached the top of 
Mount Guajara; on the southern side of the eleva- 
tion crater ; ‘and thus within twenty-four days of 
leaving England, had the'satisfaction of bivouack- 
ing‘on the top of ‘a motttitain 8,900 feet high, and 
only:28*' from’ the ‘equator ;'in a calm air, too, 
with a. ‘temperature of 65°, and under a sky un- 
dimmed by a single cloud; and gloriously re- 
splendent with stars. 

Was not that at once a realization of Newton’s 
prophetic description, “a serene and quiet air on 
the top’ of the highest mouitains, above the 

clotids ?”—for all this time the lowlands 
Feneath us, and the sea far and wide, were covered 
in by a broad expanse of mist, whose rollers were 
driving along under the influence of a violent 
N.E. wind. : seb 

That great plain of vapour floating in mid-air 
at a height of 4,000 feet, was a separater of many 
things: Beneath, were a moist atmosphere, 


‘fruits; and gardens, and the abodes of men; 
-above, an air inconceivably dry, in which the bare 
‘bones of the great mountain lay oxidizing in all 


‘ydriety of brilliant colours, in the light of the su 
‘by day, and stars innumerablé at night. 

‘Below’ that constant curtain of cloud werd 
towns and villages, prisons, theatres, and 
churches many; above it, save a few goatherds 
wandering over the heights with their flocks of 
Guanche breed, were no traces of human life but 
in our little astronomical encampment. 

Then, how truly serene and quiet, and trans- 
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mt too, was the air above our 8,900-feet 
elevation; for, on erecting our telescopes, not 
only was each star, whether high or low, seen 
with an exquisite little disc and nearly perfect 
rings, but the space-penetrating power was ex- 
tended with the same instrument and same eye 
from the tenth magnitude, at the sea level, to the 
fourteenth, on Guajara. 

Similar results in their ultimate bearing, fol- 
lowed other observations, as those of solar and 
Junar radiation. . But time fails me to tell of two 
months’ mountain’ experience of days always 
better for astronomy than in the towns below, 
and sometimes supremely adapted therefor; and 
of how, accompanied by two of the sturdy seamen 
ofthe Titania, we tried our telescopes on the flanks 
of the Peak itself, at a height of 10,700 feet, 
ascertained at once the practicability and advisa- 
bleness of greater height still, and climbed the 
culminating point of the mountain 12,198 feet 


h. 
re describe these operations in full, there is 
now neither time, nor perhaps necessity, as the 
original observations, with all the numerical and 
instrumental particulars, have been communicated 
to the Admiralty, and by them were transmitted 
to the Royal Society, for publication, in June 
last ; while as to the more popular part of our 
daily experiences and little personal adventures, 
should any one care to read them, are they not 
contained in a little book, recently published by 
Mr. Lovell Reeve, and. illustrated with genuine 
photo-stereographs ? 

Such plates being actually reproductions of 
Nature by herself, I: may, perhaps, be allowed to 
call some attention to them, not, indeed altogether 
through means of the book, but ‘by exhibiting, 
with the assistance of Professor Tyndall and Mr. 
De la. Rue, magnified optical, pictures of some 
glass copies from the original negatives. 

These will be better understood if attention ‘be 
turned for a few moments to this large model of the 
Peak of Teneriffe, and a tract. of countty about it, 
sixteen miles square. It has. been. prepared for 
this special occasion by the enthusiastic kindness 
of my friend Mr. James Nasmyth, C.E., long ex- 
perienced in watching lunar .craters in telescopes 
of his own making, and professionally intimate 
with metals, fluid and solid,—with all the volcanics 
indeed as well as the mechanics of the workshop. 
When he heard of a terrestrial crater, the great 
crater of Teneriffe, eight miles in diameter, he 
could not restrain his admiration and his zeal ; so 
setting to work with all the map and measure- 
ment particulars which I could furnish, he pro- 
duced the present model, as. accurate as the exist- 
ing state of our knowledge,admits. 

By a general vertical illumination the colours 
may be most distinctly seen. The green indicates 
vegetation, mainly confined to the lower 4,000 
feet of altitude, or to the region below the clouds. 
Above them are seen chiefly the colours of the 
lava rocks; the oldest, light yellow; the most 
recent, black ; and the intermediate, red. 

[The first collection of pictures shown. illus- 
trated the scenery of the green region on. the 
northern coast; the second had its locale at a 
height of 8,000 feet on Mount Guajara, or the 
southern wall of the great elevation crater, sub- 
marine at the time of its formation. And the 
third was confined to the eruption crater, or cen- 
tral cone, constituting the so-called Peak of Tene- 
riffe ; and exhibits the phenomena of subaerial 
Volcanic action, at elevations extending from 
Ba to 12,200 feet. 

aving exhibited the prevailing colours by.a 
Vertical light, a ray of ‘lectric light was oa 
thrown upon the model, at alow angle, so as to 
bring out. the forms, and especially the angle of 
slope, of the various cones and craters. | 

Studied in this manner, the model will yield so 
much information, that I will not venture. to 
detain the audience longer, save with a very few 
words on the social bearing of this astronomical 
experiment on the Peak of Teneriffe. The claims 





of science to respect amongst.men, for its services | 


in promoting the union of nations and the brother- 
hood of mankind, have been often dwelt.on. Of 
this admirable and humanizing.tendency is not 
our experiment on Teneriffe. an example, within 
its little range? Seean observer sent out by the 
English Government, received in a fortified town 
of the Spaniards, not only without distrust, but 
as frankly as if one of themselves, _ And did they 
suffer by it ? We took no notes of their forts and 
guns, and military array,—we applied ourselves to 
our scientific business. alone;.,and if we have 
brought away anything more from Teneriffe than 
what I have already had the honour of describing 
to you) it is, respect and admiration for the 
Spanish character; and grand ideas of the results 
to astronomy as well as some other sciences, if this 
first experiment, this mere trial of a new method, 
be annually repeated, and energetically followed 
out. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Cnartés Dickens will preside at the anni- 
versary dinner. .of the. Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 
on the 8th of May next. 

Lord. Stanhope has appropriately founded a 
prize in the University of Oxford for the best essay 
on a subject. of modern history. The subject for 
the year is ‘The Policy-and Character of Cardinal 
Richelieu.’ Compositions will be received till 
April 29. 

On Thurday evening, St. Martin’s Hall was 
beset by a, crowd, of expectants; eager to enjoy 
the. intellectual . treat..of ‘hearing Mr. Charles 
Dickens read .;his: ‘Christmas Carol,’ for the 
benefit of the Children’s Hospital ; and‘many were 
obliged: to go away unsatisfied, for want of stand- 
ing, not: to. say. sitting, room: Those who were 
fortunate enough to obtain admission, were not 
disappointed.:. Mr. Dickens’s mode of reading is 
highly dramatic. He personates each interlocutor 
in the dialogue, and voice and action both contri- 
bute to the dramatic effect, so that nothing but the 
change of dress seemed wanting to bring his per- 
formance into strict. analogy to those with which 
Mathews used to delight his audiences. It is 
seldom that an author has nerve or practice 
sufficient to read his own compositions well. 
Dryden, we know, when he attempted it, very 
nearly succeeded in making his: immortal poetry 
unbearable. But. Mr. Dickens adds to the in- 
estimable advantage which an author must have 
in knowing. exactly what; he: ‘intended to depict, 
the trick and. knack of dramatic‘elocution.. His 
renderings of the humoufous portions was exqui- 
sitely quaint; and the pathetic so-touching, that 
most of the: audience were moved:to tears. We 
congratulate Mr. Dickens, the public, and our- 
selves, on the fact that,: having hitherto occa- 
sionally’ employed his dramatic talents for the 
benefit of others; he now: proposes to exert them 
regularly for the benefit of himself. This is but 
the first of a series of readings, which will be 
continued throughout the season. April 29th is 
fixed for ‘The Cricket on the Hearth ;’ May 6th, 
for ‘The Chimes ;’ and May 13th, for a repetition 
of ‘The Christmas Carol.’ 

The. Horticultural Society of London has an- 
nounced. a series of meetings which promise to be 
more) than usually splendid and tempting. The 
spring and autumn réunions will be held on the 
21st/and. 22nd of April, and on the 17th and 18th 
of November, at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. The 
Chiswick féte will take place on the 10th of June, 
and the 8th and 11th of June will be respectively 
devoted..to.a trial of mowing machines and a 
lecture on! heating apparatus,—both at the Chis- 
wick Gardens.. 

The Prince.of Wales will soon be added to the 
catalogue of royal authors. He is preparing for 
the press a.‘ Manual of. Ento . . These 
must be bad times:for the beetles butterflies 


in the: royal’ parksand: gardens. They probably 
| feel somewhat as the frogs did when they had got 
“King Stork” to reign over them. 

It is the misfortune of every movement to be 
rendered ridiculous by the excesses of some of its 
adherents. The promoters of education and social 
reform were becoming a little too sentimental and 
effeminate, when Mr. Kingsley came to the rescue 
with his “ Muscular Christianity.” But Professor 
Blackie places a higher value even fhan the rector 
of Eversley on the development of the biceps.. In 
a letter to the Times, the professor asks, “ Why 
should not a vigorous youth, who is a first-rate 
fencer or quoit-thrower, or who has come in first 
in the boat-race on the Cam or the Isis, not receive 
a mark of 300 in his favour, as well as a man who 
can spell his way through a page of Cicero or 
Schiller ?” Scotland has not been so successful as 
was expected in the competitive examinations for 
Government appointments, and the professor is 
evidently burning to restore the national honour, 
by matching the Braemar Highlander with us 
degenerate Southrons, in an athletic contest of 
pitching the bar or putting the stone. When the 
Scottish universities shall have been endowed by 
Government, as is, we believe, intended, we expect 
to hear of a Regius Professorship of Boxing, repre- 
sented by Ben Caunt, who will be assisted by the 
“Tipton Slasher” and the “Game Chicken.” The 
chair of Cricket will be filled by Professor Lily- 
white; that of Rowing by the original “Jolly 
Young Waterman.” 

The attractions of the Kensington Museum, 
which, to judge by the number of visitors, are 
already considerable, have just been augmented 
by the presents of the Kings of Siam, which the 
Queen has sent thither for public exhibition. The 
Siamese Sword of State, presented to Lord Pal- 
merston, is added to the collection. 

One of the seven cities of Greece which con- 
tended for the honour of being -Homer’s birth- 
place—the only one of the seven: Churches of Asia 
which received unmixed commendation from St. 
John—has been the scene of the locomotive’s 
début in Asiatic Turkey. If Smyrna was the 
cradle of poetry and religion in the misty ages of 
antiquity, it seems destined to be the starting- 
point of physical and social improvement in the 
East in this utilitarian nineteenth century. On 
the 23rd of March last the Smyrna and Aidin line 
was opened to the sound of military music, and 
amid the frantic ecstasies of the usually grave and 
impassible Moslemin. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
forget those who have, in their way, contributed 
to his fame. He has sent 5/. to the secretaries of 
the Printers’ Reading-rooms, Racquet Court, as 
his contribution to the Compositors’ Library. 

It is pleasant to find, that while some Italians 
are abusing English hospitality by making the 
land which protects them a scene for contriving 
atrocious crimes, others are adorning it by their 
literary labours. On Tuesday last Signor Lacaita 
delivered, at the Royal Institution, a most learned 
and eloquent lecture on “ Italy during the Middle 
Ages.” He spoke extempore, and in perfect 
English. Our space would not admit of anything 
like an analysis of this very judicious’ and able 
performance ; but we hope to see it published. 

A Northern paper states that a very remarkable 
phenomenon was observed at Wigton on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 7th of April. On that 
day, as the sun was rising, about five o’clock, 
there appeared in the West a rainbow, not com- 
prised, as usual, of the prismatic colours, but of a 
bright red hue. 

It is pleasant to record the acts of beneficence 
performed by literary men for their fellows in 
need. Though there is something not quite satis-- 
factory to our minds in the matter of the sub- 
scription for M. de Lamartine, yet we rejoice to 
see that Lord Normanby has forwarded 1,000 
francs to the committee formed for receiving sub- 
scriptions to it. 

We have lately had to lament the destruction 
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by fire of Wynnstay, with its library, and many 
of the works of art. with which it was adorned. 
‘ Another catastrophe of the same sort, we regret 
to say, has just occurred. On the 6th of this 
month; Donibristle, the principal residence of the 
Moray family, was burnt to the ground. The 
library, with some paintings of the xourts of 
Charles I. and II., by Lely, were saved; but all 
the family portraits, with the exception of that of 
the Regent Moray, shot by Lord Charles Hamil- 
ton, of Bothwelhaugh, fell victim to the flames, 
Vandyck’s portrait of Charles I. was saved, but 
had. to be cut out of its frame to adinit of its 
passing through the door. 

The appointments to the Civil Service, partly by 
patronage and partly by competitive examinations, 
will never satisfy the public. A vacancy lately 
occurred in the Foreign Office, and Lord Claren- 
don’s three nominees were all plucked by the ex- 
aminers. Lord Clarendon then nominated two 
more, but went out of office before nominating 
the third, who was, in due course, named by Lord 
Malmesbury, and after examination, appointed. 
We feel perfectly certain that the examiners did 
their: duty in this case, as in all others. But 
besides the absurdity of not filling the offices with 
the best men that can be got to take them, will 
not the disappointed ones and their friends in this 
case attribute something to the influence of the 
new chief ? 

Every right-minded person must have rejoiced 
to find that Lord Shaftesbury’s statement of the 
injuries inflicted upon English ladies by the 
Sepoys was‘a mistake. This seemed to have been 
satisfactorily proved, both by the testimony of 
those who had the means of knowing, and by his 
lordship’s own admissions. A person, signing 
himself “@, Smithers, Mayor, Portsmouth,” 
wrote, however, to the Times a letter asserting the 
truth of one horrible statement at least. This 
letter turns out to have been a forgery. The real 
mayor of Portsmouth writes to say that no such 
person as ““G. Smithers” is or ever was mayor 
of Portsmouth. We do not know whether we 
are to ascribe this wicked and heartless fraud to 
fanaticism, or simply to the wanton love of mis- 
chief. Perhaps the two amiable qualities were in 
this case combined. 

At the inquest on the fourteen sufferers from 
the fire in Gilbert Street, the medical witnesses 
all concurred in the opinion that the deceased 
persons, except William Hodges, died from inhal- 
ing the vapour of arsenic produced by the action 
of the fire upon some mineralogical specimens in 
an adjoining room, occupied by a Mr. Calvert, a 
professional mineralogist and metallurgist. The 
vapour of arsenic is a violent narcotic, and, in this 
case, must have immediately rendered the un- 
happy victims incapable of making their escape. 

An imperial. decree has appeared in the ‘St. 
Petersburg Gazette,’ appointing a preparatory 
committee for carrying out the emancipation of 
the serfs in the districts of Kiew, Podolia, and 
Volhynia. 

A new church at Newburgh, Ormskirk, has just 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. It 
was built and endowed by Lord Derby. 

A step in the right direction for supplementing 
the defects of the Scottish universities has been 
made in the foundation of some scholarships, to be 
called the Bruce Scholarships, named after the late 
Mr. Bruce, Secretary of the Board of Excise in 
Seotland, who has bequeathed 4,000/. for granting 
four purses of 307. and one of 401., to be held by 
students attending the literary curriculum. More 
will be done by the example of Mr. Bruce being 
imitated than by appeals to Government for endow- 


two poems, called ‘ L’Espérance’ and the ‘ Voyage 
du Potte,’ a work entitled ‘Tableau de Paris,’ a 
translation of ‘The Odes of Anacreon,’ and various 
other productions. 

The ss of Delegates of the Learned So- 
cieties of ce have recently held some new 
meetings, but they have presented nothing of 
general interest. In fact, the greater part of the 
questions discussed were relative to certain modes 
of agriculture, to the cause of the immigration of 
country-people into towns, and such-like topics, 
which, in England, do not fall within the domain 
of “learned” societies. 

The Dutch government has just despatched a 
scientific expedition into New Guinea. 

A statistical paper, published by the Dutch 
government, shows that for the last nine years 
the average number of books published in Holland 
is about 1,800 annually. About one-third of 
them were on theology, philosophy, literary his- 
tory, mathematics, metaphysics, jurisprudence, 
and political economy. 

From Pesth we learn that Samuel Fabrizcy, one 
of the most profound jurists in Hungary, has just 
died at the age of sixty-six, on the 27th Match. 
His ‘ Elementa Juris Criminalis, printed in 1819, 
is a book which will, if nothing else would, carry 
down his name to posterity. For the last thirty 
years he has been a diligent writer of most valu- 
able works on the law of his country. His works 
are, with very few exceptions, written in the 
Hungarian lan: . 

Most valuable quarries of marble; similar in 
quality and colour to the celebrated “ giallo 
antico” and “verde antico” have been discovered 
near Caserta, inthe kingdom of Naples: The 
marble lies near the surface of the earth, is easy 
to extract, and in large slabs, and, in addition, is 
found not more than an Italian mile and a half 
from a railway, so that it ‘is likely to be a source 
of considerable pecuniary advantage. It is hard, 
close-grained, and admits of a beautiful polish. 

Doctor von Neumann, a celebrated naturalist, 
of Beyrout, died on the 15th March, at Cairo, 
in consequence of lockjaw having set in after an 
apparently successful operation performed in 
extracting teeth. 

Signor Lorenzo Fortunate is prosecuting with 
equal zeal and success his excavations in the Via 
Latina, near Rome. The discovery of the ruins 
of an old Roman villa, and those of an ancient 
basilica dedicated to Saint Stephen, has been 
already noticed in our columns. The researches 
reduatly carried on have been on the right 
side of the road; and after opening many of 
those unimportant graves which line on either 
side these ancient’ Roman ways, a large se- 
pulchre was discovered, in excellent y preserva- 
tion. Two parallel flights of stairs lead on either 
side to the porch, from which one passes by 
a door, the architrave of which has fallen, while 
the posts remain erect, into the vault itself. This 
seems to have been incrusted with marble, of which 
but few traces, however, remain; while the fres- 
coes which cover the surface are fresh and bright 
in colour. Dancing nymphs and fawns, sea-gods 
and monsters bearing nereids on their backs, fill 
compartments of a fan-like shape, alternating 
with squates, in which flowers are repre- 
sented. Bas-reliefs of huge dimensions occupy the 
lunettes over the door, and the opposite side of 
the sepulchre. Three sarcophagi stand in the 
grave, and a fourth was found ina vaulted cell 
between the staircases; unfortunately all the 





sculpture, with which they were ornamented, is 
broken into such small pieces as to preclude the 


| hope of even partial restoration. A few fragments 
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drawn-by two elephants, preceded by lions, pan. 
thers, and a giraffe. A “nike” crowns the 

of wine, while a centaur playing on a lyre follows, 
bearing a satyr on his shoulder, who blows the 
flute; Bacchante male and female fauns, beati 
drums and cymbals, surround the chariot. The 
workmanship is fine, the grouping good, and this 
sarcophagus may be regarded as a valuable addi. 
tion to ancient works of art. 


The Continent is ing to imitate the 
great Exhibition of Manchester. In France one 


of the kind is to come off at Angers, and another 
at Limoges. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE “ELLIOTYPE” PROCESS, 

A NEW application of photography is now a itatter 
of such frequent announcement, that the reader's 
patience is sorely tried by an invitation to ex. 
amine anything which promises novelty in this 
direction. And yet we believe a thought has 
at length been struck out, at once so simple and 
so practicable, that it cannot: fail to produce a 
great extension of the art, both in the number 
and style. of its products. In distinguishing the 
method we are about to describe, it’ may be. pre- 
mised at once, that this operation doesnot, as- in 
the case of the great majority: of other photo- 
graphic processes, profess to give an immediate 
transcript of some. scene or figure existing in 
nature. In ordinary cases the sun transfers to 
the photographic paper, a picture of some object 
or group which has already a complete and inde- 
pendent existence, whether it be a human figure, 
a building, a piece of sculpture, an engraving, ora 
landscape. ‘It records established facts, or repeats 
works which were designed without reference to 
it. But the Elliotype photographs are always the 
résults of paintings made expressly for the pur- 
pose. This involves, of course, a principle, namely, 
that the peculiar skill of the living painter, with 
all its powers and resources, is transferred, at 
once, fresh from his hand, to the very sheet of 
paper which is to spread through the world the 
example of his style and composition. The other 
important point is the simplicity of the operation, 
which encourages attempts, obviates failures, and 
insures an unusual freedom, &c., in the result. 
A simple idea may generally be simply expressed, 
and to the reader familiar with these subjects, 
the whole process will be rendered clear at once 
by the explanation, that the artist who wishes to 
produce an Elliotype picture, paints the subject 
himself, in white body colours upon one side of a 
piece of glass. It is evident, when a sheet of 
sensitive paper, stretched on the other side of the 
glass, is exposed to the light—that where the 
glass is transparent the paper will come out 
black, and where the light is blocked out by a 
layer of paint, it will remain white. But the 
paint itself is slightly translucent, and thus every 
variety of shade may be produced by duly gra- 
duating the thickness of the layers. This is in 
substance the whole of the invention—for such it 
is believed to be, notwithstanding its simplicity. 
But there are several other points which deserve 
attention. As the oil painting is on one side of 
the glass, and the photographic paper on the 
other, the rays of light have to pass, not only 
around and partially through the paint, but also 
through the glass before they reach the paper. 
The consequence of the light passing through the 
glass is, from refraction, or some other cause, to 
give a soft melting outline on the paper, evel 
where there is a sharp line drawn on the glass. 
The effect of this, in many instances, is very wel- 
come and desirable, as in the case of clouds, 
feathers, or the rounded outlines of the face, 
limbs, &c. Where, however, sharpness in the 
photograph is. absolutely required, this pro- 
perty becomes objectionable; and a remet 
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ment of cotton thread, or some small foreign | 


substance had, much to the operator’s annoyance, 
lodged between the glass and the paper, 7. e., on 
the opposite side to the painting. The effect was 


‘a blur on the photograph, but it had such re- 


markably clear sharp edges, that the idea instantly 
occurred— Why not paint the sharp lines of the 
picture on the other side of the glass, next to the 
The result turned out exactly 
such as was expected and required ; and sharpness 
of outline can thus be secured, as well as round- 


ness. 

The painter’s part of the proceeding is an 
extremly simple one: he has only to lay a piece 
of black paper under the glass upon which he 
paints ; everything then is as it will finally appear 
in the picture. His ground is dark, and he 
paints in the lights, heightening his colour where 
they are highest, and leaving it: blank where they 
are low. The first and most obvious application 
of this method is to the copying of paintings and 
engravings. A sheet of glass can be laid over the 
work to be copied, and thus every line and boun- 
dary of shadow can be accurately traced, and the 
very handling and manner of the original imi- 
tated, until the copyist’s work begins to conceal 
what is beneath. The glass can then be removed, 
the black paper laid behind the glass, and the 
work proceeded with in the ordinary way. When 
it is complete, or, if desired, at any stage of the 
proceedings, an endless number of photographic 
proofs can be taken. Engravings and lithogra- 
phic stones wear out, but there is literally no end 
to the fac-similes that may be taken of an oil 
painting on glass, When the number of good 
copyists who can be found of works in oil is con- 
sidered, and. that their work is so much more 
rapid than that of an engraver, the cost of pro- 
duction being consequently less, it really seems 
as though the engraver’s art, except in its very 
highest efforts, must be to a great extent super- 
seded by this method. Another application of 
the Elliotype process is the painting of subjects 
from nature. The artist who paints. upon glass 
instead of canvas, not only prepares a work 
which may be multiplied indefinitely in the way 
we have described, but which also remains a 
finished work of art, distinguishable only as we 
are told, by practised eyes from an ordinary 
drawing or painting on paper or canvas. It will be 
remarked at once that no colours can be employed 
except black and white. This is undoubtedly the 
case, so far as painting for the copying-sake is 
concerned ; but, after that is done with, it appears 
to be quite possible to paint in colours upon the 
reverse or back of the glass, so as to give the effect 
of a finished painting when hung in a room. It 
remains only to add that the inventor and patentee 
of this ingenious process, from whom it takes its 
name, is Mr, Robinson Elliott, an artist who has 
himself practised the method to a considerable 
extent, and with a success that is very remarkable 
even at this, which he considers an early, stage of 
the discovery. Some of the results of his process, 
consisting of copies from a beautiful Head of a 
Girl, by Rafaelle; of a Holy Family, also after 
Rafaelle ; and some figure subjects, in the style of 
Mr. Briggs, the late academician, are very striking 
examples of the resources of this method. The 
roundness and accuracy of outline, and the depth 
and transparency of the shadows, are remarkably 
conspicuous, whilst it is in bringing out the high 
lights that the skill of the artist is chiefly exer- 
cised, The adaptability of the method to subjects 
requirmg a multiplicity of minute and sharply- 
defined detail has not yet been so well established 
48 to others where the forms are simple, and the 
effect of the picture depends mainly upon its light 
and shade. That this process will recommend 
itself at once and extensively to original painters, 
for the sake of imparting to their pictures the 
capability of being reproduced in a cheap, rapid, 
and direct manner, can hardly, 
pected ; but that it will be reso 





larly when the results are so satisfactory in them- 
selves, and go flattering to the hand and pencil of 
the painter. 


Mr. Burford’s Panoramas of Delhi and Luck- 
now are the appropriate tribute of art to the 
craving: curiosity that exists as to the outward 
features of these celebrated sites: and the promp- 
titude with which the requirement has been 
met, is creditable to the. enterprise of the ex- 
hibitor. As before, the painter is Mr. Robert 
Burford himself, the proprietor, assisted as to 
figures, probably (though in the case of Lucknow 
there are very few of them), by Mr. Henry C. 
Selous, and others. The drawings that have fur- 
nished the hasis of the Lucknow panorama, are 
from drawings and photographs taken by Bland 
Hood Galland, Esq., C.E.,F.R.G.8.,and of the East- 
India uncovenanted service. The central point of 
view is supposed to be the British Residency— 
the hour, sunset ; and on every side of the spec- 
tator are spread the fertile and smiling plains of 
Oude. The Goomtee winds through flat levels of 
rich soil covered with crops and park-like woods, 
amongst which sparkle innumerable white dwell- 
ings, temples, and palaces; and it islike the lifting 
of the veil of the prophet of Khorassan, to be re- 
minded that these fields have been stained withthe 
blood of tortured wretches,—that the woods have 
rung to their shrieks, and to the mockery of their 
tyrants,—and that in the palaces styled “ Heart’s- 
ease,” “ Heart-alluring,” &c., the orgies went as 
near as can be imagined to realize the gambols 
and frenzy of demons. Here, however, may be 
seen the outward forms of the Dil Aram, the Dil 
Koosha, and other scenes of the king’s degraded 
pleasures. Here also are the spots which will 
henceforth figure in history, and be familiar to 
the memories of our descendants, rendered famous 
to us on other and worthier grounds. The Alum- 
bagh may be observed at the distance of about 
four miles, indicated by some white houses ; nearer 
are the park of Dil Koosha, La Martiniére— 
a sort of caravanserai, built by General Martine 
a Frenchman in the King of Oude’s service— 
and the group of palaces at Secunderbagh, 
—scenes of Sir C. Campbell’s successive triumphs. 
On a side of the town directly opposite are the 
Residency chapels and a number of mosques, some 
of which, with the !city gate, are of considerable 
architectural beauty, all in the Mahometan style. 
At a distance, also, may be seen the Immam- 
barrah, or hall of the Mahometan college, a build- 
ing of enormous size, built by Azuf-oo-Dowlah. 
The principal hall is 162 feet long, by 53 feet 
wide; and this, together. with the verandahs at 
the sides, has been an, object of universal 
admiration. The walls are of immense thick- 
ness, and the building-is roofed, not with 
stones, as stated in the description of the pano- 
rama, but with masses of brick and plaster, se- 
veral feet thick, that have been dried in the sun. 
The main street of Lucknow, the bridge over the 
Goomtee,—in short, nearly every locality that has 
been mentioned in the late despatches, is also pre- 
sented to the eye. The forms and position of 
these scenes may therefore be accurately acquired, 
whilst the painting is executed with Mr. Bur- 
ford’s usual skill, and in that particular style 
which is appropriate to these exhibitions. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Tue selection of Meyerbeer’s great work, Gl 
Ugonotti, for the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Tuesday night, was an ambitious attempt, con- 
sidering the elaborate character of the production, 
and the admirable manner in which the public 
have been accustomed to see it executed at Covent 
Garden. The result, however, upon the whole, 
There were some thi 


justified jms cn ag 
haps, be ex- | which indi hurry and inadequate rehearsals, 
to for the pur- | and which we may reasonably hope to find im- 


allude to the choruses, which were, generally, 
weak and unsteady. That portion of the music 
which may be said to fill up the historical back- 

und, wanted- power, breadth, and certainty. 
But the dramatic portion, in which the vital in- 
terest lies, and which contains some of the most 
exquisite and effective music on the lyric stage, 
was executed with remarkable care and efficiency. 
The feature of the evening was the new soprano, 
Mademoiselle Titieris, whose first appearance, as 
she descended the spacious flight of steps from 
the terrace of the castle of Chenonceaux, was very 
striking. Her figure is extremely beautiful, and 
her features, handsome in repose, are capable of 
a great variety of expression. The character of 
her voice is chiefly distinguished by its richness 
and its compass. The tone is clear, brilliant, and 
penetrating; it is produced in the most florid 
passages without any apparent effort; and its 
quality is equal throughout. Although she pos- 
sesses great capacity of execution, from the pos- 
session of a voice of such power, she seldom in- 
dulges in a display of ornament; and her shake, 
which she rarely ventures upon, is liquid, but not 
flexible. She delivers her passages of passion and 
emotion with remarkable energy and freshness ; 
and her dramatic talents, which have ample room 
for display in this opera, are of an order rare in 
lyric theatres. In the great scene in the third 
act, where the conflicting feelings of the woman, 
who, married to a man to whom she is indifferent, 
finds herself in a moment of peril in the power of 
the man she loves, are brought out in the acting 
and the singing at the height of their expression, 
Mademoiselle Titiens achieved a very complete 
triumph. In the last scene she was not so suc- 
cessful. We missed the abandon, the utter devo- 
tion, the tragical earnestness of the situation ; 
but this refers to the acting, and not to the vocal 
execution, which was excellent. If we missed 
the streaming hair, the disordered dress, the 
wild and terrified aspect, there were no grounds 
to complain of any lack of force or feeling in 
the utterance of the music through which 
the agitated heart vents its final sufferings. 
Mademoiselle Titiens’ reception may be recorded 
as a legitimate success. Repeated calls and 
showers of bouquets attested throughout the night 
the favourable impression she made upon her 
audience. The Raoul of Signor Giuglini is one of 
his most touching impersonations. His tender 
and pathetic voice was probably never heard to 
greater advantage than on Tuesday night. The 
St. Bris of Belletti was remarkable for no quality 
more conspicuously than a careful and musician- 
like reading. He looked the character admirably, 
and even with strong recollections upon us of 
former great achievements in this part, his steady 
excellence left nothing to desire. Signor Vialetti’s 
Marcel was a sound interpretation t hout. 
He looked, acted, and sung the part excellently. 
If there were anything to desire it was in the 
famous “ N06, 2d, nd,” which was deficient in ani- 
mation and fanatical vigour. Urbano, the page, 
was attempted by Madame Lucioni Landi; but 
the lady was, apparently, so nervous that all her 
notes seemed to go wrong. We shall be glad of 
another opportunity of seeing her under more 
favourable circumstances. We must not dismiss 
the opera without a word of commendation for 
the scenery, in which Mr. Charles Marshall has 
been at some pains to reproduce a few of the 
striking features of Paris of the sixteenth century. 
The view across the Seine, at night, with houses 
illuminated in the distance, is very striking ; the 
Pré-aux-Clercs, and an interior in the Renaissance 
style, are also deserving of special notice. 


The twelfth season of the Royal Italian Opera 
at Covent Garden is announced to commence on 
the 15th of May. Every exertion is being made 
to have the building finished and the fittings 
completed by that time. Any one who has been 
absent from England for three years, might easily 
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tinued unchanged, But forthe appearance of the 
new house, everything might seem in permanence. 

e Grisi, in spite of more than one “last” 
retirement, still asserts her supremacy on the 
lyric stage, her dramatic fire remaining, although 
her vocal power is not as once it was. Madame 
Bosio, Mdlle. Didiée, Mdlle. Marai, and Madame 


Balfe, resume their places at Covent Garden. | 
Mario, still the first of tenors, with Gardoni, | 
Tamberlik, Soldi, Neri-Baraldi (who made a | 


are alone in their special gifts; and the bass | 
strength is composed of Formes, Tagliafivo, Zelger, | 
and Polonini. With such an array of talent, | 
the want of novelty need not: be regretted, 
but Mr. Gye announces that negotiations are 
pending with two young artists of great promise. 
Mr. Costa resumes his place as director of the 
music and conductor of the opera,—a. welcome 
announcement after the rumours of his retire- 
ment. Mr. Harris as stage-manager; Mr. Beverley 
as scenic artist, aided by. Mr. Grieve and Mr. 
Telbin ; Mr. Smythson as chorus master, and other 
well-known members of the establishment, have 
the experience and skill that will secure the 
efficiency of their several departments. The ballet 
master is M. Desplaces, and to the former dan- 
seuses, Mdlles. Delechaux, Esper, and Battalini, is 
added Mdlle. Zina Richard, who comes with great 
reputation from Paris and St. Petersburg. Besides 
the operas in the Lyceum répertoire, Flotow’s 
Martha is promised, with the principal characters 
by Bosio, Didiée, Graziani, and Mario; and 
Hérold’s Zampa, with Tamberlik as Zampa. The 

9 ts, a 1 for the opening night, will 
exhibit. the whole resources of the new house. 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo, which was just heard at the 
close of last season, is to be early given ; and, if 
time allows, Mercadante’s 7 Giuramento. <A 
more attractive announcement than any novelty 
is the production of Mozart’s chef-d’euvre, with 
Mario as Don. Giovanni; Donna Anna, Grisi; 
Donna Elvira, Marai; Zerlina, Bosio; Masetto, 
Ronconi; I? Commendatore, Tagliafico; Leporello, 
Formes; Don Ottavio, Tamberlik,—a cast of 
almost unprecedented strength. The transposition 
required for the tenor voice will not interfere 
materially with the general effect of the music, 
even to the most enthusiastic lovers of Mozart, 
while the part will be in every other respect 
worthily sustained. 

The opening night of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs at the Hanover Square Rooms maintained 
the reputation of the oldest and best of the | 
musical institutions of London. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor Sterndale Bennett the classical 
excellence of these concerts is in safe hands, and 
the programme of Tuesday night was all that the 
musical connoisseur could desire. Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in D No. 4, Beethoven’s Symphony in A 
No. 7, Weber’s Freischiitz overture, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Athalie overture, were the orchestral 
works. Ferdinand David’s violin concerto in E 
major was splendidly executed by M. Sainton, and 
Mr. Cusins equally excelled in Professor Sterndale 
Bennett’s pianoforte concerto in F minor. The 
vocalists of the evening were Madame Castellan 
and Miss Dolby, the selected pieces being Stra- 
della’s aria, “ O del mio dolce e ardor,” by Miss 
Dolby, and the duet “ Serbami ogni,” from the 
Semiramide. : 

On Monday, the 19th, the season of the new 
Philharmonic Society commences at St. James’s 
Musical Hall. 

The annual performance of The Messiah for 
the benefit of the fund of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, will take place at St. James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 28th instant; the principal 
vocalists being Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Weiss, 





Miss Dolby, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Weiss. 
Professor Sterndale Bennett is to be the con- 








ductor of the festival at the inauguration of | were elected Fellows. 


The following ‘communica. 


the new Musical Hall at Leeds, which will be | tions were read :—1. “On a Protrusion of Silurian 


completed in the course of the summer. 


Rock in the North of Ayrshire.”. By J.C. Moore, 


At the Birmingham Musical Festival a new | Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. The author described the 
oratorio, Judith, by Mr. Leslie, is to be performed. | coast section of a part of North Ayr, from Ar. 
M. Costa’s Eli; it will be remembered, was-pro- | drossan to Goldenberry Hill, north of Portencros; 
duced at the last triennial festival, in 1855, for | Castle, altogether about five miles in length; and 
Tagliafico, reinforced by Mdlle. Parepa, and, Miss | which. it’ was expressly composed, Birmingham | he showed that the red sandstones (of Devonian 


being ambitious of eliciting a new work at each 
returning celebration. 


| age) that succeeded the coal measures of Ardros. 
| san, from which they are cut off by a trap-dyke, 


Liszt’s long-expected Graner Mass has been | dip southwardly for upwards of two miles, then 
favourable début during the Lyceum interregnum), | twice performed at Vienna ; and, if crowded rooms | form a low anticlinal, and are then vertical for a 
and Rossi (a name new to report), form a tenor | and a good deal of applause carassure an eternity | short distance ; after which they are abruptly suc. 
company of unusual force. Ronconi ani Graziani of fame, this work may live; but the musical | ceeded by a contorted and arched mass of purple, 


critics of Germany are severe upon it, nor can we 
think unjustly so. The “school of music for the 
future” (Zukunftsmusik), of which Liszt is one 
of the chief ornaments, is essentially unfitted to 
comprehend church music, and we are not sur- 
prised to hear that'this Mass is a wild, fantastic, 
theatrical composition, a jumble of strange sounds, 
fitted more to revolt'the feelings than kindle 
them to devotion. © A pamphlet of five sheets was 
published previous ‘to the performance, explana- 


| tory of the emotions each phrase was intended to 


excite in the hearer’s soul; this plan has already 
been adopted by some composers in the case of 
symphonies, where instruments, being the’ only 
vehicle of expression, often failed to convey the 
meaning of work to unimusical ears; the wisdom 
of the practice, questionable even in these’ cases, 
is inadmissable where words are given ‘as in a 
Mass,—words often so sublime need no interpreta- 
tion. Can anything be more absurd, for instance, 
than to preface the ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ by these words : 
“ Deeply penetrated with a sense of sin the penitent 
implores mercy ofthe Father,” &c. ; or, again, in the 
‘Gloria, which opens with a tremulous sound of 
violins, such as in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn employs’ tousher in ‘his elves and 
fairies. We are inforined that-these sounds express 
“the descent to earth of beams of light’from the 
opening heavens;” and'we eould accumulate in- 
stances, but: these suffice. ‘This labelling of musical 
thoughts seems to us very like a child, who, having 
scratched a few hieroglyphics on a sheet of paper, 
writes under them, “This is a tree ”—“ This is a 
house.” Genuine church-music needs no such 
explanations. When Palestrina’s Masses’ fill the 
soul with devotion, raising it to heaven in songs of 
praise, or bending it’in‘ humble'penitence for sin, 
the music distinctly utters forth the sentiment of 
the words; the \* twin-born ‘sisters” ‘are traly 
united, and all attenipts at interpretation, other 
than the ‘musi¢ itself gives, would be ‘regarded as 
impertinent folly ;'‘Dat such days are past, and we 
can only sit and-1otrt over the folly of the pre- 
sent age. The'Geriian: critics call aloud on all 
true lovers of the art to come boldly forward and 
stem the progress of this wild flood which threatens 
to destroy all real music in its course. : 

Madame Ristori has commenced a new series of 
performances in the Italian theatre at Paris. She 
has figured in a translation of Macbeth, which is 
remarkable neither for fidelity nor power. She 
is, of course, Lady Macbeth ; and her personation 
of the character is, on the whole, fine, and con- 
tains some new “points.” But she has not made 
so great a sensation by it as was expected. In 
fact, her popularity this season is not what it was 
in preceding years. 





Ba mamta 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

GEroLoGicAaL.— March 24th.—Professbr Phillips, 
President, in the chair. George C. Greenwall, 
Esq., Radstock, near Bath, Samuel Dobson, Esq., 
Treforest, Glamorganshire, Joseph James For- 
rester, Esq. (Baron de Forrester), Oporto, Henry 
Becket, Esq., Wolverhampton, William Fletcher, 
Esq., Tarn Bank, near Cockermouth, George 
Highfield) Morton, Esq., London Road, Liverpool, 
Elkanah _ Billi Esq., Montreal, 


os » and 
Rowdon Burnell, Esq., 14, Lincoln’s Inn Fiel 





| green, and black schists of Silurian age. The 
| schists are immediately succeeded on the north 
| by unconformable red sandstones and conglo- 
| merates, dipping northward, cut through by 
greenstone, and apparently belonging to a lower 
| stage than that of the red sandstones on the 
| south of the axis; sandstones similar to the latter 
| succeed, with a conformable dip, and are ‘tra. 
| versed by a porphyry which forms a massive 
| covering above them, and constitutes the pictur. 
esque hill of Goldenberry. The author remarked 
that an axis of elevation has disturbed the Old 
Red sandstone, Coal measures, and Permian sand- 
stone in the Isle of Arran, at a point coincident 
with the above-described protruded mass of Silu- 
rian rock, ten miles distant; and he pointed out 
that the axes of the successive movements of 
paleozoic rocks of Scotland appeared to correspond 
with this and with each other, in having an 
E.N.E. strike. 2. “On the Rock-basins in the 
Granite of Dartmoor.” By G. W. Ormerod, Esyq., 
M.A., F.G.8. ‘The’ district examined by the 
author may be regarded as a central belt of this 
granite district, occupying about one-third of 
Dartmoor, arid extending over the parishes of 
Gidleigh,' Chagford, Morton Hampstead, North 
Bovey, Withycombe-in-the-Moor, Manaton, Iling- 
ton, and. Bridford.. Mr. Ormerod has examined 
most of the rock-basins occurring in this district 
himself, and made plans of them from measure- 
ment. In ‘describing them, he divided the dis- 
trict into plots, by rivers and watersheds ; and he 

ve a slight notice of each tor, if it possessed any 
Foateies of interest. He also stated the measure- 
ments of the basins from N. to S. and from E. 
to W., for comparison; as well as their cha- 
racters, depths, &c., and the direction of their 
longest diameter. Vixen Tor, Mis Tor, Hounter 
Tor, the Tolmen, Kestor Rock, the Puckie Stone, 
Middleton Hill, the Logan Stone, Hell Tor, Ing- 
stone Rock, and Yes Tor were more especially 
deseribed ; and the -heights above the sea-level, 
the presence or absénce of basins on the tors, and 
the relative shapes and sizes of the basins were 
shown by tables. After observing that, though 
probably in some cases used by the Druids, 
yet the basins were certainly not formed arti- 
ficially, Mr. Ormerod proceeded to explain the 
differences between the “ rock-basins” of the tors, 
and the “ potholes” in the granite of the bed of the 
Teign; and to show that atmospheric causes 
alone had effected the formation of the former; 
and he pointed out the peculiar kinds of granite 
that were liable to be so decomposed as to present 
either saucer-shaped, fiat - bottomed, or other 
shaped basins on the surface. 3. “On the Kello- 
ways Rock of the Yorkshire Coast.” By J. 
Leckenby, Esq. (Communicated by J. Mortis, 
Esq., F.G:S.) The author traced this intergestin 
deposit from a short distance to the south of 
Gristhorpe Bay, where it is a very thin pisolitic 
band, to Red Cliff, where it presents upwards of 
20 feet of sandstones, the upper part being fossi- 
liferous. At other points also near Scarborough 
Pier, at the Castle, and inland at Oliver’s Mount, 
the Kelloways Rock has been found to yield 
numerous ‘fossils, a list of which the author 





new or little-known species of ammonites 
this it. [This paper was illustrated by 











series of fossils from Mr. Leckenby’s collection. ] 


appended, together with descriptions of some: 
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AsrronomicaL.—March 12th.—G. B.. Airy, 
Esq, Astronomer-Royal, V.P., in the chair. Capt. 
Arthur Cumming, R.N., Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, Dr. R. W. Eve, High Street, Deptford, 
Kent, and Rev. C. Evans, Rugby, Warwickshire, 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 1. “New 
Comet.” Extract of a letter from M. Argelander 
to the Astronomer-Royal:—“I have the honour 
to inform you of the discovery of a comet last 
night by Dr. Winnecke. The comet is a. faint 
nebulous object about 2’ or 3’ in diameter, and 
without any trace of a nucleus. Bonn, March 9, 
1858.” 2. “ Ephemeris of the Variable Stars for 
the Year 1858.” By Norman Pogson, Esq. 3. 


“ Results of the Observations of Small Planets, 


made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in 
the months of January and February, 1858,” 
(Communicated by the Astronomer-Royal.) 4. 
“Note on Oltmanns’ Calculation of the Eclipse of 
Thales.” By G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer-Royal. 
5. “Notice of some recent Modifications and 
Improvements in Telescopes at Paris.” By R. C. 
Carrington, Esq. 6. “On a Method of very 
approximately representing the Projection of a 
Great Circle upon Mercator’s Chart.” By G. B. 
Airy, Esq., Astronomer-Royal. 7. “A Memoir on 
the Problem of Disturbed Elliptic Motion.” By 
A, Cayley, Esq., F.R.S. 8. “On certain Con- 
necting Points between Lunar and Terrestrial 
Volcanoes.” By Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S., 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. In a recent 
publication of our Society the upper parts: of 
Tenerifie were described as a most moon-like 
region. .. The expression is not a little descriptive; 
and;why ?.. Because, at those elevations the air is 
thin and transparent; no cloud floats therein 
during a large part of the year; vegetation is 
reduced to a minimum ; sharp jagged rocks: rear 
their naked forms around, brilliantly, and even 
blindingly, illumined by the intense rays of an 
undimmed sun on one side, while they throw on 
the other shadows as remarkable for their dark- 
ness; and, finally, all those rocks, plains, and 
slopes, are thoroughly and purely voleanic. Every 
astronomer will at once understand and allow the 
connexion, but would yet do unwisely were he to 
overlook the opinions of several eminent geologists 
who affirm, that the telescopic features made out 
on the lunar surface are not volcanoes at all, 
However positively this view, is maintained in 
conversation, I have not yet been fortunate 
enough to meet in print with anything that could, 
with due respect to geologists of standing, be con- 
sidered a full exposition of their reasons. , Rather, 
then, than attempt to discuss, opinions evidently 
weak and confessedly. imperfect, and without 
entering into the extensive subject of volcanoes 
generally—though for their natural development 
and proper action, pus et simple, the moon might 
perhaps be shown to be a fitter region than the 
earth—I will at present merely bring forward 
some few facts, equally acceptable, I trust, as 
facts to either party, and calculated to supply, in 
some measure, a short link in that large gap which 
intervenes between the methods of observation 
hitherto employed on lunar and terrestrial vol- 
canoes, real or imaginary. An immense difference 
of this sort must always prevail; for whereas 
actual eruptions, and chemical analysis of the 
materials erupted, are the most powerful of proofs 
for earthly craters, we can never hope to employ 
themin the moon. There are nought but extinet 
voleanoes, so distant from us too, that rare indeed 
itis to find a man who can completely realize what. 
he sees of figure and surface with the telescope, so.as 
toform in his mind as rational an idea of them as he 
does of an earthly mountain that he has actually 
walked over. To approximate these respective me~ 
thods of research, and in that way eliminate their 

iar sources of error, we may evidently with 
much advantage, leave the active volcanoes of the 
earth (say Vesuvius) where the fire and fiery smoke, 
and deyastations of the last or present eruption, 


force themselves too prominently on the eyes and | 2&4 


nerves of all beholders, and; turn. rather to some 





extinct, specimen, where . we -may. contemplate the 
traces of successive eruptions during myriads of: 
years, and the last of them as, impassively as the 
first ; always provided that such instance be not 
overlaid by any geological changes consequent on 
our dense and watery atmosphere, and that its 
features can be viewed; from, such heights and dis- 
tances as in the naked eye, to ,subtend something | 
like the same angles that those of the moon do in 
the telescope. Had we to search over the whole 
breadth of the earth for such, an example, we 
could hardly find a better,one than the. colossal 
Peak of Teneriffe, of which through the liberality 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir C. Wood), 
prompted by the Astronomer-Royal (G. B. Airy, 
Ksq.), and afterwards aided by the kind contribu- 
tions of many of our members, I am enabled now 
to lay some particulars before the Society. First, 
I would request attention to the fine model, on 
the scale of s54gath, kindly prepared for the occa- 
sion by my friend, Mr. James. Nasmyth,. who, 
while employing upon it. all that artistic skill for 
which he is so well known,te all present, has yet 
conformed most, faithfully and conscientiously to 
all the measurement particulars of length, breadth, 
and height, that I could furnish, him with. The 
space. thus, represented.is about sixteen miles 
ware, and embraces. part, of the northern coast- 
line of the Island of Teneriffe, together with the 
Peak, the great crater, and. all the most elevated 
parts of the interior. . The colouring is according 
to nature; the, green near the sea-level repre- 
senting the vegetation, abundant at and below 
the summer-cloud level, or 4,000 feet; above that 
line the |hues ,of the lava rock predominate ; the | 
oldest, light and. bright. yellow,°are the most ex- | 
tensive ; the latest, black,, are éhicfly confined to | 
the upper part, of, the Peak, and to, some special | 
crater mouths in. other‘parts; while the inter- | 
mediate are red and. brown. By throwing a 
strong ray, of side light’ on the model,* the varia- | 
tions of form, may. be brought, out prominently ; 
and amongst them the huge size. of the “ eleva- | 
tion crater ” is most remarkable, ,bemg somewhat | 
more than eight miles in diameter. . It is on the, 
floor of this erater that: has been formed the cen- 
tral cone, known, as the Peak of Teneriffe. From | 
the brink of the southern wall of the great crater, | 
8,900 feet above the sea, and 2,000 feet above the | 
erater-floor, and again, from a station on the, 
flanks of the central cone, at an elevation of 10,700 | 
feet, excellent; birds-eye, views were obtained, , 
during the two.mopthsa,,we spent there, . over | 
features, of. the volcanic .landseape ; which then, | 
seen in the thin transparent air,above the clouds, | 
and under a vehement solar illnmination, assumed | 
very much indeed of ,a, lunar look... Rather than 
trust myself to. the possibility,,of .having intro- | 
duced any theoretical ideas into my own drawings 
of these views, I will beg to exhibit, by aid of a | 
Drummond light and optical apparatus, a series | 
of eighteen photographs, taken on the brink of | 
the great crater, and as many more on the! 
slopes and at the summit of the central cone. | 
From these series may be gathered, with re- | 
ference to A, the figure of the great crater :— | 
1st. The greater steepness of the internal to the | 
external surface of the crater-wall; the inside 
being near its summit 80° and 90°, while the out- 
side is but 12° to 14°. 2nd. Proofs of extensive | 
fracture and subsidence of not only the area of 
the crater, but of some portions of its flanks. 
3rd."The stratification of the material of the walls 
nearly conformable with the outward slope of the 
crater, in every direction, towards the sea. With 
reference to B, the figure of minor craters :—1st. 
The large proportion frequently found of breadth 
to height, making them look, when viewed from 


* This w: 








as done at the lecture by means of a Drum- 
mond lime ball light, which was afterwards em 
g and exhibiting, by optical 


of thirty-six p! s of volcanic features, at from 
7,000 to 12,200 feet above the sea-level. 

also very allowed of his 
eq drawings of'the moon’s surface to be suspended 
in-the room, | for the purpose/of contrast and comparison. 
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above, more like bowls.or saucers than the usual 
ideal, of. terrestrial voleanoes, i.e. a high cinder 
cone with a small hole at the top. One of the 
minor craters in the floor of the great one, on its 
southern side, is altogether a hole ; and even the 
heaps of rapelli thrown up from it do not seem to 
rise above the neighbouring surface. 2nd. The 
general greater steepness of the walls towards the 
interior. 3rd. The preponderance, but not the 
universality, of a break in the walls, and that 
break on the seaward side, and generally the place 
of escape of a lava stream. With reference to C, 
the central cone :—1st. Greater steepness of angle 
of ascent than shown by the environing crater. 
2nd, Looseness of materials; for whether pumice 
or lava, the blocks, large or small, seemed per- 
fectly loose and separate, like so much sand in an 
hour-glass of large size. 3rd. Extreme whiteness 
of interior of terminal crater. 4th. A tendency 
to, if not a formation of, triplicity in the central 
cone. The central head, Rambleta, after exuding 
much lava from a terminal crater about three- 
fourths of a mile in diameter, has had it since 
filled up, and had a small cone formed on it, the 
present culminating point of Teneriffe. The 
western head, Chajorra, seems to have had its 
crater, of the same size as Rambleta, once filled 
up with fluid lava level with the brim; to have 
cooled in this state, aud then to have broken up 
and ejected most of this filling material, except a 
portion adhering to the southern wall. The 
eastern head, Montajia Blanca, is a dome-shaped 
mass of pumice, with several lava streams exuding 
through it. With reference to D, the flow of 
lava streams :—Ist. That the lavas of the great 
crater flowed under water, hence their stratifica- 
tion, their’ density, and the absence of pumice, 
2nd. That the lavas of the central cone were 
subaerial. 3rd. That of these, the yellow are, by 
their position, the oldest, the red coming next, and 
the black last. 4th. That the colours confirm the 
same order, the yellow and red being mere surface 
oxidations. 5th. That the yellow was the most 
abundant in volume, and flowed easily, and the 
black least so. 6th. That the dynamics of their 
flowing still remain most visible and most instrue- 
tive; the yellow predominating in transverse 
waves, like those of the sea-serf; the red having 
the same transverse waves, though in a less 
degree, are looking more like glacier wrinkles, 
and accompanied with some longitudinal mark- 
ings ; while the black have only the longitudinal 
markings, and look, in fact, like mere long ridges 
of dry pulverulent matter. In comparing these 
features with lunar volcanoes, the first remark 
may be, that our great crater, eight miles in 
diameter, is still nothing to compare with many 
in the moon, some fifty or sixty miles in diameter. 
Are those great lunar circles, then, therefore, not 
craters? To this end we may answer :—lIst. 
That the frequency with which small craters break 
through the walls of large ones in the moon, and 
never large through small, indicates that the 
earlier volcanoes there were, on the whole, always 
the larger ; and this practical result is quite agree- 
able to the theory of voleanic action, which 
ascribes its leading features to the remains of 
heat due to the mode of planetary formation. 
2nd. That, so far as Teneriffe is concerned, the 
large volcano was the earlier, as, too, it should be, 
according to the theory just mentioned, which is 
equally applicable to the earth as to the moon. 
The distance, however, which we can go back in 
the voleanic history of the earth, is as nothing 
compared to its actual age, or compared to what 
we can in the moon, for this very simple and 
patent fact, the presence of an ocean on the earth, 
combined with secular variations of land and sea 
surface. These variations, which are still going 
on, have been in force for such immense periods 
of time, that geologists have found no part of the 
earth. whatever, save new volcanoes recently 
thrown up, which has not been more than once 
beneath the ocean, so long and at such a depth as 
to have sedimentary strata thrown down upotrit 
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to a depth of many thousands of feet. There is 
no part of the world, not even the giant chain of 
the Andes, which seems to have escaped this sub- 
mersion and precipitation, What, then, can have 
been the fate of the earlier and more powerful 
volcanoes of our globe, than in their turn to have 
sunk under the sea, and had all their irregulari- 
ties first rasped and removed by the destructive 
action of ages of surf and waves gradually 
creeping over them, and then having them 
covered under such depths of strata of hard rock, 
that, when once more lifted up into the atmo- 
sphere, no quarrying by man can ever expose their 
full proportions; When we go back Cha- 
jorra or Rambleta, at present unextinot, and 
some three quarters of a mile in diameter, to 
the great crater of Teneriffe, eight miles in 
diameter, and extinct during the human period, 
or equally from Vesuvius, at present active, 
and a quarter of a mile in diameter, to 
Somma, two miles in diameter, and perfectly 
— ever since Italy has been dry land,—we find 
the older craters to have been the larger; and if 
they are not very large as compared with those of 
the moon, it is because their age is, after all, quite 
in the modern times of geology, and as shown by 
the shells found in the lower slopes of either vol- 
cano to belong to the post-pliocene period, The 
grand volcanie circles, then, of the older “ pri- 
mary” and “ ” days can never be seen 
by man; but would he form some idea of their 
mighty proportions, when the crust of the earth 
was thin, its whole interior fluid with heat, and 
its more volatile materials going off in oceans of 
vapour, agitating the whole globe, and reacting 
against the weak exterior with terrific violence, 
let him look to the surface—our surface—of the 
moon, never yet depressed under an ocean, and 
there, as in a glass held up to us for our instruc- 
tion, may be seen what must have been the throes 
endured by the earth, and what the size of vol- 
canic mouths in its early history of fiery ordeal. 
Many further differences may be found on close 
observation between lunar and terrestrial volea- 
noes, as dependent on the infinitesimal atmosphere 
around the former, and the smaller force of gravity 
acting on them. To assist in investigating the 
nature of such modifications, we have happily in 
Teneriffe, specimens of voleanoes which at the 
time of their activity were some of them sub- 
marine and some subaerial; and wher we look to 
the smooth slopes of the former, some 12°, in- 
creasing to 28° in the latter, with extreme rough- 
ness of surface, we can hardly but allow that this 
is a strong approach to the still steeper and more 
jegged forms in the moon. In short, with its rare 
atmosphere (22 mercurial inches), so dry that the 
rocks do not disintegrate, vegetation does not 
spread, and a slow change of colour is all that 
marks the lapse of successive centuries, the little 
voleanie world of the great crater of Teneriffe, 
raised high above the clouds, is a most important 
region to be studied and mapped with reference 
to lunar investigations. To map this region cor- 
rectly would be a work of years; and all that I 
have done is to point out the character of the 
phenomena visible from two points of the circle,— 
viz., the stations established on Guajara and Alta 
Vista, The terrestrial part of the problem is 
thus still only begun, and the greater part _re- 
mains still to do; while the astronomical portion, 
or the telescopic part, will have more and more 
work prepared for it, as often as any characteristics 
of form are made ‘out by theory or earthly 
analogy as necessary to volcanic action. Amongst 
them may be already placed the dynamic waves 
and les of lava streams already mentioned ; 
and though no teleseope has yet seen them, nor 
perhaps can e to do so, unless mounted 
on such a peak as that of Teneriffe, high above 
the clouds and the tremors of the atmosphere, Me 
the security which the discovery of such a fact 
perl to investigations into the moon’s 
phy: 
worthy of attention. 


, might render the attempt well 
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had concluded his lecture, Mr. Nasmyth, at the 
request of the astronomer-royal, gave an inte- 
vesting exposition of his yiewa on various points 
relative to the physical constitution of the moon, 
which he was enabled to illustrate by means of 
several of his admirable delineations of the moon’s 
surface exhibited at the meeting. | 


Royat InetrrvTion,—Mareh 19th.—The Duke 
of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.8., President, in 
the chair, “Henry Thomas Buckle, Esq,, “ On the 
Influence of Women on the of Know- 
ledge.” The two leading propositions which Mr, 
Buckle attempted to establish, are,—1lst. That 
women are naturally deductive, men inductive ; 
2nd. That women, by encouraging and keeping 
alive habits of deductive thought, have uncon- 
sciously accelerated the progress of knowledge by 
preventing men from being as exclusively induc- 
tive, or, in other words, as one-sided as they 
would otherwise be. The influence thus exercised 
by women escapes general attention, because it 
displays’ itself not in making discoveries, but in 
affecting the method aceording to which dis- 
coveries are made, Knowledge is commonly 
divided only in two parts, art and science; but 
it does in reality contain a third department 
which is superior to the other two, and which it 
is the business of philosophy property so called, to 
investigate. This third, or highest department, 
is method ; and in studying any subject, the first 
question should always be—What is the proper 
method of proceeding? There are only two 
methods, the inductive and the deductive. In- 
duction proceeds from the external world to the 
internal, i,e., from facts which ‘are presented to 
the senses, to ideas which are presented to the 
mind. Deduction proceeds from the internal 
world to the external, i.e., from ideas to facts. 
Women are less practical than men; they are 
more enthusiastic, more emotional, and live in a 
more ideal world. They, therefore, naturally 
prefer a method which procceds from ideas to 
facts, leaving to men the other method of pro- 
ceeding from facts to ideas. These two methods, 
though often united, are essentially distinct ; and 
even supposing that all ideas are suggested by the 
external world (an assertion which is constantly 
made, but has never been proved), this would 
merely affect the question as to the origin of the 
elements of our knowledge, and would leave un- 
touched the method by which those elements are 
subsequently arranged. If, for example, as many 
affirm, the axioms of geometry are the result of 
induction, it is nevertlieless certain that the in- 
duction takes place ‘at ’so early a iod of life, 
that we are unconscidus of it, Hence we are 
justified in terming geometry a deductive science, 
even if we admit that its origin is inductive; 
because the great labour consists in the subse- 
quent process of w deductively from ideas, 
prefect to this view—we have induc- 
tively obtained. In England it is constantly stated 
that since Bacon all great physical discoveries have 
been made by induction, in on to the more 
ideal method. If this be true, the deductive 
influence of women must, in reference to such 
discoveries, have done more harm than good. 
But Mr. Buckle asserted that it is not true; and 
he corroborated his assertion by an analysis of the 
method adopted hy Newton, Haiiy, and Goethe, in 
regard to their eries of the law of Gravi- 
tation, the law of the Derivation of the Secondary 
Forms of gen the Morphological law of Vege- 
tables, and’ the law of the Vertebral Composition 
of the Cranium. Finally, Mr. Buekle observed, 
that an exclusive employment of the inductive 
philosophy was contracting the minds of physical 
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hand how far future knowledge can carry us, 
But we shall not always be satisfied with seeing 
the laws of nature rest, on this empirical basis, 
and the most advanced thinkers are looking to q 
period when we shall deal with problems of a 
much higher kind than any yet solved; when we 
shall incorporate mind and matter into a single 
study ; when we shall seek to raise the veil and 
penetrate into the secrets of things. Everything 
indicates that a struggle of this sort is impending, 
and to achieve success the imagination will have 
to aid the understanding more than it has yet 
done. We shall need every faculty, every re. 
source, and every method. The intellectual pecu- 
liarities of both sexes must be combined before 
we can expect to conduct to a prosperous issue 
that great contest between Man and Nature, of 
which this generation may witness the beginning, 
but of which our distant posterity can hardly 
hope to see the end. 


Socrety oF Arts,—-April 7th.—Dr. Frankland 
in the chair, The following gentlemen were 
elected Members of the Society :—Capt. A. T, 
Blakeley, R,A., Hon. F, Seymour, Messrs. W, 
Fisher Hobbs, T, R. Smith, F. Symonds, and 
R, H..S,-Vyvyan. The paper read was “On 
some Points in the Chemistry of Bread-making,” 
by Dr. Odling. 

April 14th. — J. Scott Russell, Esq., F.RS., 
Vice-President, in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected Members: — The Right 
Honourable Charles Bowyer Adderley, M.P,, 
Richard Francis Bowles, John Oxley, Sir James 
Kay Shuttleworth, Bart.—The paper read was by 
Mr. MacGregor, “On the Paddle Wheel and 
Screw Propeller from the Earliest Times.” A 
discussion ensued, in which Mr. Charles Atherton, 
the Earl of Caithness, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Rennie, 
the Chairman, and others took part, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—United Service Institution, 84 p.m.—(Captain 
Fishbourne, R.N., On Floating Batteries.) 
Statistical, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Lumley, On the Administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in the Metropolis.) 
Tuesday.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(J. P. Lacaita, Esq., On 
the History of Italy during the Middle Ages.) 
Pathological, 8 p.m, 
Wednesday.—London Institution, 7 p.m. 
Microscopical, 8 p.m. 
B.S. Literature, 44 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
Horticultural, 1 p.m. — (St. James’s Hall, Grand 
Spring Meeting.) 
United Service Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. Bird, On the 
Sanitary Condition of Soldiers and Sailors.) 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. C, W. Siemens, On 
the Progress of the Electric Telegraph.) 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m, (1. Dr. Scott Alison, On the 
Differential Stethephone, and some new Phenomena 
observed by it. 2. Mr. Campbell de Morgan, On 
the Structure and Function of the Hairs of the 
Crustacea, 3. Professor W. Thomson, On the 
Stratification of Vesicular Ice by Pressure.) 
Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 
Numismatic, 7 p.m. 


, 8 pm. 
Horticultural, Yo a.m, — (St. James’s Hall, Grand 
Spring Meeting.) 
Ro! cepa $ p.m.—(Professor Tyndall, On 
eat. 


Museum of Practical Geology, 3 p.m.—(Professor 
Owen. On Oolitic Reptiles.) 

Friday.—United Service Institution, 3 p.m.—(Captain 
Scott, R.E., On the Topographical Survey of 4 
Small Extent of Country.) 

ba’ og Institution, 84 p.m.—(Colonel Henry James, 
the Geoditic Operations of the Ordnance 
Survey.) y 


‘useum of Practical Geology 
Owen, On Oolitic Reptiles.) 
Saturday .—Medical, 8 p.m. 
al Institution, 3 p.m.—(Edwin Lankester, M.D., 
.R.S., F.L.8., On the Vegetable Kingdom in its 
relations to the Life of Man.) 


and 
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THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


1, 
THE FLORA OF TASMANTA, 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
[Part V. now ready. 
Price per part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured; #1 1s. plain. 
-, concluding Vol. I., nearly ready. 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Two Volumes, with 130 Plates, 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain. 


THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS ; 


? 
Or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery 
Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, under 
the command of Captain Sir J.C. ROSS, F.R.S. By 
Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published under the authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. With 


mwovoie royal 4to,price £10 15s. coloured; £7 10s. plain. 
4. 
THE eee OF SIKKIM- 


Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. 
By iD D. POOR, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 


Tmperial ue Price £3 16s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, 

Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 

the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 

Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and 

J.D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 

s and an Illuminated Title-page by 


Folio. Price £5 5s. 
Love. REEvE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ITERARY PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS, By the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.R,S., 

Selected from his Writings in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ Witha Portrait 
and Memoir, Small 8vo, price 6s. 

“ This reprint of reviews forms a charming book of miscellaneous 
essays, The criticism is genial, sensible, comprehensive, and compact. 
It LA. common to fone eminent scientific men graceful, easy, and 
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volume, under the title of 


History 
Lovell Reeve, 5, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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FIRST oenke TO ECONOMIC BOTANY : 
Description of 1 and C 1 Characters of the 
Chief Articles of Vegetable used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, 
Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &e. For the use of Schools, 
By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With pres plates. Royal 16mo, price 
2s. 
“Asa ee school-book it is s exceedingly well | got up, and contains 
upwards of one hundred ' , arranged 
re twenty Sinton? Bona represent various useful plants and their 
oducts.” —GUARD! 
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POPULAR ROONOMIC BOTANY; or, ‘De- 
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With twenty coloured platen. Ko Mase onions 10s. 6d. 
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POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; containing a 
Familiar and Technical Description of the Plants most ‘common to the 
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Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now Ready, PART IT. (to be completedin FIFTY PARTS), contiiing SIX COLOURED PLATES, prite 3s. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA 
A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN SEA - WEEDS: 


CONTAINING 


COLOURED FIGURES, GENERIC AND SPECIFIC CHARACTERS, SYNONYMES, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MORE 
CHARACTERISTIC MARINE ALGH OF NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, TASMANIA, SOUTH TERED, 
AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D. M.R.LA., F.LS., 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 





IN the year 1858 the author undertook a botanical voyage to the Australian Celeatan, with the sanction and under the auspices of the University 
of Dublin, and of the Royal Dublin Soviety, both which corporate bodies contribyted to his outfit, and, in great measure, supplied the funds on which 
he travelled. He visited in succession the Colonies of Western Australia, Vietoria, Tasmania, and New South Wales ; and in the eighteen months which he 
spent on the Anstralian shores, eollectal, prepared, and dried upwards of 20,000 specimens of 600 species of Algw ; besides incidentally making collections 
of marine zoology to @ considerable extent, and drying land plants wherever he had the opportunity. Full sets of his collections have been placed in the 
University Musoum and Herbarium; « set of the botanical collections, nearly as full; has been sent to the Hookerian Herbarium at Kew, and the 
duplicate Algw that remained over have been sold towards payment of the experises of the journey. 

The duplicates having thus been widely scattered, it has appeared to the author that a work illustrating these dispersed, collections would be accept. 
able to those who possess them, anit might be made subservient to 4 wider purpose—that of promoting the study of marine botany in our Australian 
dependencies, In England, the publication of serial works, accompanied by plates ér woodeuts, and confined to. separate branches either of zoology or of 
botany, has been found greatly to promote the study of natural histoty in general, ‘The student who couimericés with one’ branch, whén he has in degree 
mastered it, is led on to another: and thus one who begins by picking up a few shellé or sea-weeds on occasional visits to the shore, often ends in becoming 
an expert naturalist. The author is gratified by knowing that his Puycozoeta Breranntca has obtained: a considerable circulation among amateur 
collectors of marine plants, and he trusts has been useful in leading many persons to observe and study some of the.most- beautiful and delicate of nature’s 
vegetable productions. In now commencing a Puycoxoaia AvsTraica, though he cannot.look for so large-an audienee, at least at the outset, yet he 
hopes his work may win some favour froin the colonial public, for whose tise it is more especially designed. Great cities are springing up in the Australian 
colonies, and watering-places, to which the citizen takes his family to enjoy the sea-breeze during the summer time, are coming into being. English 
tastes and habits are reproduced at the antipodes; and among these a love of natural history may be prominently reckoned. Our fellow-countrymen, 
wherever they go, bring or send home specimens of natural objects, and there is, perhaps, no country where collections of botanical’ and zoological 
specimens are more widely dispersed than in England among the population. Already in Australia there are many intelligent collectors of Alge, andall 
that seems wanting to induce many more to pursue this pleasing branch of botany is some’ book in which they will find an intelligible account of these 
plants, and of their classification. Babe i a 

The present work, it is hoped, will serve the purpose both of the cxpert botanist and of the amateur. The former will find a technical description 
of each plant ; and the latter will have presented to his or her eye a coloured drawing, accompanied, when necessary, with such magnified dissections as 
will enable any one possessed of a microscope to refer with certainty. the figure before hin to the plant which it represents. 

Unfortunately—as some may think—for the amateur, the classification of Algwe is based on characters which it often requires a microscopic 
examination to ascertain. This presents a difficulty at the outset, whieh is only gradually overcome as the student’s knowledge of types of form becomes 
extended. After all, however, the generic types are not very numerous, syd, when once known, are easily remembered and discriminated. 

The number of species of Algye dispersed along the Australian coasts may, perliaps, be estimated at nearly 1,000. The number actually known is 
about 800. To figure each of these on a-separate plate, would too greatly enhance the price of the work, and place it beyond the reach of an ordinary 
purchaser. It is therefore proposed to limit the number of plates to 300, and to select, from the ample materials supplied by the Dublin University 
Herbarium, such forms as are most eharacteristic of the Australian marine Flora ; cate being taken to figure at least one species of every genus. Figures 
of many Australian Alge have already been given in the author’s ‘Nereis AvsTratis, and in the ‘Frora Novm ZeLANDIm’ and ‘Fron 
Tasmanica’ of his friend Dr. Hooker. As a general rule, species figured in these works will not be repeated ; but exceptions will be made in favour of 
some characteristic types of form which cannot be omitted without injury to the scope of the present work. 

Before closing this Advertisement the author takes the opportunity of soliciting from collectors of Algw resident in Australia, specimens in aid of the 
work. It is, he trusts, the interest of every Australian Algologist, that a work undertaken to illustrate the Algw of Australia should be'made as perfect 
as possible ; and to make it perfect will require well-dried specimens of as many species.as ean be procured. For even though all be not figured in our 
volumes, those that are omitted will be briefly described and compared with figures of species they most resemble, in a general synopsis intended to be 
prefixed to the last volume. Collections of specimens will therefore be thankfully received and gratefully acknowledged. Nor will the advantage herein 
be all on the side of the author. For if collectors who send him specimens will carefidly number them, and keep a duplicate set numbered to correspond 
with that forwarded, he will undertake to send in return names, according to the list of numbers." In this way the student may easily have his whole 
collection correctly named, provided he make no mistake in putting two different plants under one number. 

Collections of specimens intended for the author may be sent to CHarzEs Moors, Esg., Botanic Gardens, Sydney ; to Dr. FERDINAND MUELLER, 


Botanic Gardens, Melbourne; or to Grora@r Currron, Esq., hone Western Australia. Or, if sent to England, they may be addressed ‘to 
Sir W. J. Hooker, Royal Gardens, Kew ; or to the Publisher— 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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